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IHE art of basket-weaving is one of 
the most primitive of all arts. 
weeg The weaving of baskets undoubt- 
meas edly ante-dated that of textiles 
Holmes, Cushing, Fewkes, and other ex- 
perts of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology, 
have clearly shown that the basket is 
the mother of the pot. In other words, 
that the first pieces of pottery were un- 
doubtedly the accidental discovery of 
aboriginal women who had lined their 
baskets with clay to prevent burning 
while parching corn and other seeds. 

There is little doubt but that basket- 
weaving was simultaneously discovered 
and developed in many different lands, 
but in no country has it reached so high 
a state of development as on the Western 
Coast of North America. The finest 
baskets of the world have been made by 
the Pomas, the Gualalas, the Tulares, 
the Monos, the Shoshones, the Indians 
of the Kern River, and the Aleuts of 
Alaska. 

Much of aboriginal life is revealed in 
a study of the uses of Indian Baskets, for 
to these primitive people, unacquainted 
with vessels made of wood, glass, iron, 
brass, or of any of the metals, the basket 
was called upon to serve practically every 
purpose. It was used at weddings, 
dances, “medicine,” and other ceremo- 
nies. The baby’s craale, the mother’s 
treasure-basket, the family mush-bowl, 
the jars for storing and carrying water, 
the basket seed-winnowers, the basket 
drums, the fans for striking seed into the 
carrying-baskets, the gambling-plaques, 
are but a few of the thousand and one 
uses to which the basket is placed. 


By George Wharton James 


Equally interesting would it be to 
watch the Indian woman as she travels 
on foot or horseback far afield for the 
gathering of her material. She knows 
the name, the habitat, and the life-history 
of every piece of material within a radius 
of one to two hundred miles that can be 
used for basketry purposes. She can 
give you a vast amount of Indian lore 
in regard to the properties of all the 
plants as well as those used for basketry. 
She will show you where the sumach, 
willow, redbud, martynia, tule-root, maid- 
en-hair fern, broom-corn, yucca, palm, 
and a score of other materials grow, and 
she knows the proper time to gather and 
prepare them. 

Watch her as she takes this varied 
material and with her simple and primi- 
tive instruments, prepares it for use in 
her art. She scrapes, peels, and trims 
so that it will be of correct width, fineness 
and length. And sbe soaks it in cold 
water, boils it, or buries it in mud, ac- 
cording to her knowledge of the treat- 
ment it requires. 

By the basket student or expert almost 
every type of North American basket is 
immediately recognized either by its ma- 
terial, weave, or peculiarity of design, 
although it must be confessed that since 
basket-making has become commercial- 
ized the Indians are beginning, at the 
white man’s suggestion, to imitate both 
the forms and designs of tribes other 
than their own. But even with this 
element of confusion introduced, the 
careful student need seldom make any 
mistake in determining to what tribe 
any basket presented to him belongs. 
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Fig. 3. A portion of George Wharton James’ historic collection of Indian Baskets 
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Fig. 1. George Wharton James in his library surrounded by scores of Indian Baskets, the study 
of the symbolism of which has been one of his most interesting specialties 


The Indian Basket is almost entirely 
the work of the Indian woman. This is 
an art in which the Indian man has prac- 
tically never interfered. Hence to under- 
stand it aright is to enier largely into the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Indian’s woman 
life, for it is‘her one chief art expression, 
the one in which is enshrined her love of 
beauty, her joy in the observation of 
Nature, her symbolism, mythology, his- 
tory, tradition, prayers, emotions, and 
aspirations. To know the basket aright 
is to know more of the Indian woman’s 
life than can be revealed in almost any 
other way. Yét, in this, as in all other 
unfamiliar fields, one can walk more 
surely and firmly with a guide. Neither 
should it be forgotten that it is even 
essential to the right and full understand- 
ing of unfamiliar things that we look at 
them through the eye of another. Hence 
in taking such a basket as the one to the 
right shown in Figure 6 let me ask the 
reader to consider this basket for a short 
time as seen through my eyes rather 
than his own. 

1. Form. I would ask: Whence 
gained the weaver her idea of the form of 
this basket? It is well known that when 


a white woman wishes to make a basket 
she picks up some book containing a 
number of pictures and chooses from 
these the one that she desires to imitate. 
But the Indian woman has no books; she 
knows nothing of art-training in form; 
and yet she produces baskeis that from 
this .standpoint are as perfect as it is 
possible for them to be made. I venture 
the assertion that you may take any 
basket made by any Indian uncontam- 
inated by the influence of the white race 
and there will not be one single basket 
that is not practically perfect in. form. 
Why is this? The answer ‘is clear. 
The Indian is a close student and obser- 
ver of Nature and when she forms a 
basket she models it after that which 
“Those Above” have revealed to her in 
their works upon: the earth—hence its 
perfection of form. You cannot criticise 
the square; the circle cannot be improved 
by man; the spiral needs no adjustment 
to make it complete. These are perfect 
expressions of God’s perfect thought, 
hence cannot be amended or criticised. 
So it is with the Indian woman’s basket— 
she utilizes an infinitude of forms that 
are all complete, all perfect, all beyond 
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criticism. Therefore, from the stand- 
point of form, the weaver of this basket 
can be regarded as a consummate artist. 

2. Material. Whence does the Indian 
weaver gain her material? Were she a 
white woman she would go or send to a 
store and purchase a certain amount of 
willow splints or of raffia, of this, that, 
or the other color, and then, without in 
the least knowing or caring anything of 
the life-history of that which she is about 
to weave into her basket, she proceeds 
with the mechanical process. But, as I 
have already shown, the Indian weaver 
must possess a personal and intimate 
knowledge not only of the habitat but 
the life history of every plant that she 
uses in her art. She must know when is 
the correct time to gather the willow so 
that it will neither crack nor split; she 
must know when the redbud is at its 
best in color and when the black of the 
martynia is permanent. If she gathers 


the stem of the maiden-hair fern (asian- 
tum) too soon, it has not yet developed 
its full richness of glossy black; if she 
gathers it too late, it becomes rusty in 


color and brittle in working. She is not 
only the pioneer in discovering what 
plant-material is best adapted in her 
locality for basketry purposes, but so 
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thoroughly has she studied the field that 
her dictum is confessed by our highest 
botanical experts to be the last word upop 
the subject of materials suitable for the 
making of basketry in that locality. 

After she has gathered her material, 
observation and experience have taught 
her how to prepare it, and it is very sel- 
dom indeed that one finds the material 
an Indian weaver has incorporated into 
her basket to show signs of poor selection 
or ill judgment. Hence, though our 
science of botany and plant nomenclature 
is totally unknown to her, the Indian 
basket-weaver is im fact an expert botan- 
ist, and as such, deserving of our esteem 
and appreciation. 

3. Weave. Whence gained the Indian 
woman her knowledge of the variety of 
weaves she incorporates into her bas- 
ketry? She had no book, no teacher, to 
tell her what kind of stitch to use, yet 
the Pomas alone have developed and per- 
fected some thirteen different styles of 
weave, each of them perfect and complete 
and eminently adapted for the purposes 
for which they are used. 

Then think, too, of the marvelous 
digital dexterity manifested in the ma- 
nipulation of these various weaves. The 
fingers must be trained to a high degree 


Fig. 2. Pima baskets of characteristic designs. 
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to accomplish such perfect work.- Here 
is no machine-made or _ instrument- 
measured stitch. Everything is deter- 
mined by the eye, the hand, and the 
finger. The Pomas, and now the Pimas, 
are making baskets with so small and fine 
a stitch that it seems incredible that they 
could be made by human hands. Some 
of the finer work of the Aleuts is as per- 
fectly and closely woven as machine- 
made grosgrain silk. Hence from the 
standpoint of hand-weaving the Indian 
basket-maker must be regarded as an 
artist and an adept. 

4. Mathematica! Accuracy. In many 
of these baskets the mathematical skill 
displayed is remarkable. It must be 


understood that before the weaver makes’* 


the first stitch in the bottom of her bas- 
ket, she has carefully figured out how 
many coils of weaving, and, practically, 
how many stitches it will require to make 
the bottom of the basket before she be- 
gins to flare it for the bowl. She had to 
know absolutely and accurately where to 
place the first stitch of each figure of the 
design so that each occupies its own 
Then, another wonderful 


proper place. 
piece of mathematical calculation is re- 
vealed in the fact that as the bowl con- 
tinues to flare, the size of each figure of 
the design must be correspondingly in- 


creased. This must be done so evenly 
and perfectly that by the time the top 
of the basket is reached each figure of the 
design must hold exactly the same rela- 
tive position that it did at the beginning. 

It will be noticed that while in the 
diamonds of the basket on the left of 
Figure 6, the first and second rows from 
the bottom are reasonably accurate, 
those at the top of tne third row were not 
so carefully calculated that at the joining- 
place they were of the same size and equal 
distance apart. Here, then, is displayed 
the difference between an expert and 
careful worker and one who is less careful. 
Not all weavers are artists, though many 
are, but in the work of those who are 
adepts the mathematical skill displayed 
cannot be surpassed by any mathema- 
tician with his calipers and other instru- 
ments of measurement. Even where 
the most complicated designs are intro- 
duced the weaver seems to have figured 
it all out in her busy little brain, and the 
workmanship beautifully agrees with the 
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perfection of her design. Hence as a 
mathematician the well-made basket 
reveals the weaver as an artist. 

5. Color. Whence gained the ab- 
original savage her perfect knowledge of 
color? Her gamut is limited to the 
whites, blacks, browns, and reds. Yet 
with these she produces baskets that are 
harmonious masterpieces in color. On 
one occasion I showed two baskets to 
one of the greatest modern colorists of 
the world of artists and tears sprang into 
his eyes as he gazed upon them and re- 
marked: “Such coloring as this is at once 
my admiration and my despair. What 
could I do with three colors alone as 
this weaver has done? Such work as 
this is beyond me.” Here, then, is the 
dictum of a great artist, that the Indian 
weaver is a master and adept in the pro- 
duction of color harmonies, and as such, 
therefore, she demands our appreciative 
homage. 

6. Design. Where did this aboriginal 
savage secure her strikingly artistic and 
appropriate designs? You may pick up 
a thousand or ten thousand baskets— 
those that are made by conscientious 
workers—and the variety of designs is 
simply amazing and astounding; yet 
there is not one that can be called inar- 
tistic or inappropriate. They all seem 
to fit the needs of the basket both as to 
shape and use. Whence came this di- 
versity of design, and, indeed, the ability 
to produce any design? When I look 
at the monstrosities offered to the modern 
public in the way of designs on wall- 
paper, carpets, calicos, and other printed 
goods, I can only conceive of many of 
them as being made under the influence 
of delirium tremens. The one idea seems 
to be to produce something “different.’”’ 
Designs that originally meant something 
have been conventionalized, de-conven- 
tionalized, re-conventionalized, added to, 
diminished from, turned inside out, 
twisted first this way and then that, until 
the original parents would be horror- 
stricken at the charge of paternity. 
But in Indian weaving there is nothing 
of this kind. It is all simple and in- 
dividualistic, but effective. 

Please note that word “individualis- 
tic.” Every weaver, as a rule, makes her 
own design. It may have elements 
similar to those ot other weavers but 
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Fig. 4. Top: Fine Apache bowl-baskets; made in Arizona 
Bottom: A well-assorted collection of Indian Baskets 
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they are combined according to the 
present weaver’s own state of mind or 
the idea she wishes to embody in her 
symbols. 

This commercial age has either cor- 
rupted or totally destroyed the taste of 
its people so that they are incapable of 
judging upon that which is artistic. 
Should they wish to decorate a sofa 
pillow, they hie themselves to a depart- 
ment store and buy “pattern 91” or 
“design 23B;’’ purchase the material 
they require, and then go home, pin the 
design to the material and iron it on, 
afterwards working out the mechanical 
design with whatever material the pattern 
calls for. And this is called Art Work! 
Let it not be forgotten that William 
Morris’ definition can never be dodged: 
“Art is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work.”” How can there be any art 
in the product of a machine? The true 
art-work is personal, individualistic, and 
the Indian weaver centuries‘ago learned 
this lesson: She gains her designs from 


the suggestions of the Milky Way, the 
stars, and other objects that remind her 
of happy passages in her own life. 


She 
watched the flying of the ducks and birds 
and the floating of the water-fowl upon 
the lakes. She copied the graceful move- 
ments of the gliding snake and the danc- 
ing glint of the sunbeams upon*the waters. 
The lightning, the rain-clouds, the falling 
rain, the rainbow, and a thousand and 
one things in. nature suggested designs 
for her baskets. She wove her symbol- 
ism and her.religion into.these baskets 
and therefore, as a rule, they are unique, 
striking, perfect, and fill the soul of the 
appreciative with the keenest joy. 

If, therefore, these points«I have men- 
tioned are well taken, it must be con- 
fessed that the Indian weaver is an artist. 
If in form her basket is bevond criticism; 
if in material it has utilized the best; 
if in weave it is symmetrical; if in meas- 
urement it is perfect; if in color it is har- 
monious, and if in design it is individualis- 
tic and artistic, who shall deny that as a 
complete whole it must be a master- 
piece? 

Artistic masterpieces, no matter of 
what character, demand the instinctive 
reverence ana homage of the well-in- 
formed of mankind. If I gaze upon a 
picture by Valasquez, Rembrandt, Ti- 
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tian, Tintoretto, or Reynolds, I do not 
ask if the artist dressed in the height of 
fashion, spoke in grammatical sentences, 
or was familiar with the usages of good 
society at the table. My heart is filled 
with gratitude to him for his artistic gift 
to the world, and I take off my hat to 
him in reverent homage. So with the 
sculptor, the musician, the architect, the 
dramatist, the poet! I ask no other 
questions about them but that they have 
produced these masterpieces that will 
live so long as men love and reverence 
beauty. 

Shall I be any the less. honest and wer- 
shipful, therefore, if the creator of my 
artistic masterpiece of basketry be an 
ignorant, dirty, brutal savage? What 
matters it what the conception man may 
have of this Inaian weaver? All I ask is: 
“Did she produce this glorious piece of 
work?” And if the answer be in the 
affirmative, just as I raise my hat ‘in 
reverent homage to the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the musician, and 
the poet, so I raise it to the Indian 
weaver in thankfulness for her gift of 
beauty to the world. 

Yet, hitherto, it will be noted that I 
have discussed the basket merely from 
the standpoint of its physical appearance. 
As yet the. main subject has srémained 
entirely untoucheéd,,. Is there any: poetry, 
is there any symbolism in the sdesigns? 
If so, a study of this phase of the, basket- 
weaver’s art necessarily must materially 
enhance the joys of the student. 

It is nearly thirty years ago since my 
attention was first directed to this phase 
of the subject. I was then a missionary 
in Nevada, and though my work had 
practically nothing to do with ihe Indians 
I was much attracted to the Paiutes who 
at that time were fairly numerous in the 
State. Several of them I invited to my 
home. Some of them were educated in 
the “white man’s way,” and all were 
more or less interesting. One of those 
I used to invite to my home and table was 
tne remarkable daughter of the last great 
chief of the Paiutes, Winnemucca. She 
rejoiced in a high-sounding and mellif- 
luous name of many syllables, but most 
people called her “Sally” for short. On 
one occasion she was dining at my table 
and we were talking about her people 
when, suddenly, she burst out with the 
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Fig. 5. Indian Baskets in Mr. James’ historic collection 


Fig. 6. Fine Yokut baskets in the Gavin collection, the big one on the left is the diamond-backed 
rattlesnake design 
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remark: ‘You white people think we 
Indians are very ignorant; that we have 
no poetry, no mythology, no religion, no 
tradition, no legendary lore, no history, 
but you were never more mistaken. We 
have all these things, but unfortunately 
my people have not learned to write and 
print books as yours have. Yet we keep 
all chese things in our hearts and if you 
only knew it even that basket that you 
bought from me yesterday contains much 
of what the Paiutes believe.” 

In a moment I sprang from the table 
and fetched the basket from che kitchen. 
Handing it to Sally I begged her without 
delay to tell me all she could about it. 
Taking the basket and pointing to ihe 
design (see basket on the right in Figure 
5), she said in effect: 

“‘We Paiutes believe in an underworla 
as well as an upper world. In the upper 
world there are mountains end valleys 
(represented in the design) and there 
are corresponding mountains and valleys 
in the underworld (pointing to the de- 
sign). The red earth separates the 


upper from the underworld and the 
place of communication between the two 


is the opening represented in the design. 
(The Pueblo Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico term this opening from tne 
under to the upper world, “Shipapu”’ or 
“Shipapulima.”) We believe that tie 
souls of all children that are to be born 
live in this underworld and that when 
the mother gives birth to the body of 
her child, its soul is sent from the under- 
world through this opening to become 
henceforth the living power of the body. 
We also believe that when the person 
dies, his or her soul returns to this re- 
gion of spirits in the underworld.” 

Sally commented quite a good deal 
upon this spirit-world of her people and 
was much interested in explaining to me 
its philosophy and inherent truthfulness. 
Naturally many white people will im- 
mediately stamp this idea as superstition 
and consequently a foolish belief. But, 
let me ask in all sincerity, How much 
does the white race know about the 
spirit-world, and from whence come the 
souls of the children that are born into 
the world? When does a baby become a 
living soul? When does the soul of the 
child unite with its body, if it does so 
unite? Thousands of pages have been 
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written by great legal minds in all ages 
in an endeavor to settle this question, and 
it is not settled yet. Is it when the un- 
born child is two months old, three 
months, or six? When does the crime 
of abortion become infanticide and mur- 
der? The fact of the matter is that with 
all our advancement, our science, and 
our culture, we know no more than does 
the aboriginal Paiute basket-weaver. 
Our highest knowledge upon the subject 
is found in the simple little nursery 
rhyme sung by George MacDonald: 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the bere. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got bere. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft band stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
Something better than anyone knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to bear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into books and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 


From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did vou come to us, you dear? 
God thoughi of you and so I am bere. 


In the course of years I was to learn 
several interesting things in regard to 
the opening in the basket showing the 
relationship between the upper and 
under-worlds. By a peculiar process of 
reasoning the Indian has come to believe 
that the symbol affects the thing symbol- 
ized, and that as the basket is the work of 
her creation, if she interferes with the 
Shipapu opening and she should have a 
child born to her, this interference will 
prevent the soul of her child from 
uniting with its body. This would be 
an awful catastrophe, a clear circum- 
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venting of the will of the gods which 
would produce nothing but evil and 
distress to both her child and herself. 
As soon as I got this idea into my head 
I determined at the first possible oppor- 
tunity to test it with one of my basket- 
weaving friends. Accordingly I took 
with me to the Reservation three hundred 
bright, new silver dollars which I secured 
expressly for that purpose. In those 
days the baskets were current in the 
Reservation and equivalent to $4.00. 
Going to the weaver, I asked her if she 
would make one of those baskets for me, 
but without the opening. At the same 
time I offered her $8.00 if she would do 
this. She looked at the silver dollars 
regretfully, but instantly exclaimed: “I 
am sorry, but I cannot make the basket.” 
I then put down $16.00 and repeated the 
request. The same answer was given 
with the query why could she not make 
the basket in the regulation style. I 
replied that I did not want the opening 
and must have the basket without it and 
if she would oblige me I would double the 
amount in payment. Suiting the action 
to the word I spread out another $16.00, 
making $32.00 in all. The answer was 
still a regretful refusal. I continued to 
make the request until the whole of my 
three hundred silver dollars was spread 
out in tempting array upon the table, but 
even with that dazzling temptation be- 
fore her the good woman, aboriginal 
savage though she was and though this 
mass of silver was more than her wildest 
dreams had ever suggested might belong 
to her, she still shook her head regretfully 
and positively refused my request. I 
am afraid there are many white women 
to whom such a temptation to set aside 
their religion would have been accepted 
as quickly as offered, but here was a so- 
called degraded savage proving her in- 
herent nobility of character and adherence 
to her religious belief because she was 
convinced that to yield to the temptation 
would be a circumvention of the will of 
the gods and would bring irreparable 
injury to herself and her possible off- 
spring. 

At another time in talking with a 
Navaho weaver about this very basket, 
she called my attention to the fact that 
it possessed a border stitch which I have 
called the “Herring Bone”’ border, totally 
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unlike the finishing stitch of any other 
tribe. In explanation of this border 
stitch she said it was a proof that tne 
gods aecard the prayers of faithful and 
true-hearted Navahos. In the long ages 
ago when the world was young and “the 
sun cast little shadows,’ one of the 
ancestral mothers of the tribe was seated 
under a juniper-tree praying. The bur- 
den of her prayer was to the effect that 
in the Navaho country it was difficult to 
secure good basketry material. The 
baskets were hard to make. Conse- 
quently when the cop row of stitches was 
worn through and the basket began to 
fall to pieces it was a great hardship on 
the poor weaver whose time was already 
more than occupied in proviaing for vhe 
needs of her family. Therefore, would 
not the gods above in compassion teach 
her how to make a border stitch which 
should prevent the rapid wearing away 
of the top of the basket and thus mater- 
ially prolong its usefulness. As she 
prayed there fell into her basket a twig 
of juniper. This she immediately took 
as the answer to her petition. Noticing 
that the twigs followed along the stem 
in the oblique herring-bone style, she 
picked up a splint and immediately began 
to work it upon the upper row of her 
basket in like fashion. The result was 
the discovery of this border stitch which 
henceforth became the valued possession 
of the Navahos. Later, when they 
taught the Paiutes how to make this 
basket this tribe became familiar with 
the ‘Herring Bone’ border stitch, and 
still later as the Navahos came into close 
contact with the Havasupais in frienaly 
relationship, the latter people also learned 
how to make this border stitch. But 
with these exceptions this stitch is else- 
where unknown. 

One day while looking at this border 
stitcn an old Navaho Shaman, or medicine 
man, called my attention to the fact 
that the finishing-off point on this border 
stitch, which he called the athatlo, came 
directly opposite the Shipapu. He ex- 
plained to me that this was a matter of 
tremendous importance to the Navaho. 
These baskets are prescribed for use in 
certain religious ceremonies that require 
from nine to fifteen days in their perfor- 
mance. Such ritualists are these people 
and so strictly conservative that they 
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believe that the slightest deviation from 
the required ritual, at any point, is liable 
to be fraught with great disaster. In 
certain parts of the ceremony which 
occur in the darkest hours of midnight 
the basket must be raised by the Shaman 
and the Shipapu opening turned towards 
the East. How shall this be done in the 
dark? The making of an artificial light 
is forbidden, yet the Shaman must be 
absolutely sure, and he himself believes 
that he must know that the Shipapu 
opening is properly oriented. Gently 
running his fingers around the border 
stitch until they come to the atbatlo, he 
lifts the basket with confidence and turns 
the opening towards the East, for the 
athatlo assures him of the correct location 
of the opening. 

Again, the Navaho maiden would 
scarcely regard herself as properly mar- 
ried if this basket were not used in the 
ceremonial. Three or four times have I 
seen a& marriage in which this basket 
played an important part. After many 
preliminaries some feminine relative of 
the bride fills the basket up to the top of 
the brown earth line with cornmeal mush. 
It is then handed to the Shaman who 
sprinkles a line of the pollen of the blue 
larkspur from one side of the basket to 
the other and another line at right angles, 
thus describing a simple cross on the 
surface of the mush. The Navahos be- 
lieve that there are five world points each 
controlled by two sets of powers, the 
good and the evil, all of whom must be 
propitiated—the good that they may 
remain good, and the evil that they may 
become good. 

Raising the basket with the atbatlo 
turned towards the East, the medicine- 
man takes a small pinch of the mush 
from the division of the basket nearest 
the East. He breathes upon it. This 
is “placing his spirit upon it” and at- 
testing his sincerity, and he sprinkles the 
mush to the powers of the East. In 
turn he does this to the powers of the 
North, the West, the South, and the 
Here. The basket is then given into 
the hands of the bride and groom who 
likewise propitiate the powers of the five 
world points. 

The next part of the ceremony needs 
the explanation that the Navahos sex- 
ualize everything. The lightning is botn 


male and female. So are the earth, the 
sea, the winds, the rocks, and the rivers. 
The cold, harsh winds come from the 
North, hence the North is the masculine 
part of the earth; the South winds are 
warmer and softer, hence the Soutn is 
the feminine part of the earth. There- 
fore when the bridegroom begins his 
symbolical journey around the mush 
bowl, he works to the North, while his 
bride works to the South. This sym- 
bolic journey is taken as follows: The 
bridegroom takes a pinch of the mush 
and eats it, the next pinch he gives to his 
bride. She takes a pinch and eats it 
and then gives one to her groom. Thus, 
alternating, the one circling to the Nortn 
and the other to the South they proceed 
until their fingers meet on the further 
side of the bowl when, having thus 
journeyed their own way and met tney 
are regarded as duly married and the 
ceremony is complete. Yet, scarcely 
complete, for one more piece of pleasant 
ritual must be observed. Just as the 
white bride cuts her wedding-cake and 
gives a piece to each of the guests, the 
romantic of whom carry it home and 
place it under their pillows that they 
may dream of their own future prince or 
princess, so does the Navaho bride hand 
around the basket of mush, each one of 
the guests taking a pinch with exactly 
the same pleasant superstitution in mind. 

This same basket is used in a number 
of ceremonies by the Navahos. By the 
Apaches, too, it is regarded with rever- 
ence, and as the Navahos and Apaches 
are racial cousins, the fact that the basket 
is held in high esteem by the one has led 
the medicine-men of*the other tribe to 
attach significance to this basket in cer- 
tain ceremonies that are supposed to be 
very efficacious in the healing of the sick. 
To describe these creemonies would take 
many pages. Indeed I might fill a 
number of pages in recounting the laws 
pertaining to “Butts and Tips,” all of 
which have the purpose of requiring the 
careful and “religious” nandling of the 
splints of which these baskets are made. 
so that, even in their very construction, 
nothing evil, improper, or unworthy may 
enter into them, but that everything may 
be done decently and in order. 

Hence, it will be seen that when I look 
upon a basket of this weave and design 
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it is no longer to me a mere piece of 
aboriginal weaving to be regarded solely 
from its physical appearance, but it 
becomes an object full of association, 
crowded with suggestions that bring 
before me a host, of ideas, thoughts, and 
emotions connected with the intimate 
and inner life of a little known and much 
misunderstood people. 

Having thus gained a clue to what 
seemed to be a great ethnological pos- 
siblility, I never lost sight of it and 
determined at the first possible op- 
portunity I would follow it up and 
see if other Indian peoples wove into 
the designs of their baskets any of these 
ideas that had been suggested to me as 
the result of my study of this Paiute- 
Navaho-Apache basket. 

It was not until about twelve or fifteen 
years ago that a good opportunity arose 
to further my investigations. I then 
found it possible to visit the Saboba In- 
dian Reservation, near to San Jacinto, 
California. I expected to have with me 
a former teacher of the Indian school at 
this place who had made a comprehen- 
sive study of the people, was familiar 
with their language and naturally seemed 
to be in a position to be the best informed 
person in the country as to their social, 
religious, and ceremonial life. I in- 
formed her of the object of my visit and 
asked if the Saboba Indians attached 
any special significance to the designs of 
their baskets. She replied that they did 
not; she was familiar with their habits, 
their work, and their most intimate 
thoughts, and the only ideas they had in 
weaving designs into their baskets was 
to increase their beauty, enhance their 
desirability, and thus, if they were to be 
sold, increase their commercial value. 

Fortunately for me on the morning 
when we were to go together to test this 
matter, some friends of hers, calling in 
their own conveyance took her on ahead 
with the understanding that we were to 
meet later on. At the same time the 
physician of the Agency, Dr. C. C. Wain- 
wright, expressed a desire to go with me, 
and, as he spoke Spanish, which most of 
the Indians understood, I gladly accepted 
his offices as interpreter. 

The first woman that we found was 
Juana Apapos. I had bought a number 
of baskets from her in the past few years 


and had no hesitancy in asking her to 
bring out anything she had for sale. She 
was busily engaged in weaving the basket 
shown in the center of Figure 15. I 
bought two or three other baskets she 
brought to me, but this was the one in 
which I became the most interested. I 
had long ago learned, however, that in 
dealing with most Indians it was not a 
good plan to ask questions which, in 
themselves, seemed to suggest the an- 
swers desired. Too often the Indian’s 
idea of politeness is that if you suggest 
an answer to your question, that is the 
answer you desire. Hence the vast 
amount of misinformation that people 
distribute among their friends as know]l- 
edge actually gained from the Indians. 
Consequently I asked no direct questions, 
but sat down upon the ground and using 
the sand to demonstrate upon, I ex- 
plained to Juana that I had recently 
visited the Navahos, the great blanket- 
weaving Indians of New Mexico, and 
that they wove into their blankets a 
number of designs some of which seemed 
very similar to those that the Southern 
California Indians weave into their bas- 
kets. I then drew upon the sand several 
designs used by the Navahos, one of 
which was much like the conventionalized 
step design in Juana’s basket, and I ex- 
plained to her its Navaho significance. 
Almost immediately she repliea, “But 
that was not what I meant when I put 
that design into my basket. You see 
where we live here there is no opportunity 
to see the majestic summit of Mount 
San Jacinto. I am very fond of that 
mountain. Up at Cahuilla, where some 
of my relatives live, one can see the whole 
glorious range of San Jacinto, with its 
steps leading higher and higher until 
you come to its broad flat top, over 
which the sun floods the country every 
morning in a scene of bewildering beauty. 
So, when my friends invited me to pay a 
visit to Cahuilla, I was glad to go, for I 
was really hungry to see the great moun- 
tain that I so much love. Every morn- 
ing I used to get up early and watch the 
first gleams of the sunlight until the 
mountain slopes and the vaileys as well 
were flooded with its light. Just before 
I came home I began to make this basket 
and I thought I would put into it the 
steps that so reminded me of Mount San 
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Jacinto and all it meant to me. Here 
are the steps you see (pointing to the 
design ), leading from the mountain top 
into the valley where the earth is, which 
you see I have made, and under it run- 
ning springs of water, which are also 
represented. Thus the basket gives me 
much pleasure in reminding me of tine 
joys I had on that visit.” 

Here Juana ceased her narrative, with- 
out any explanation of the tree-like 
figures which overshadow her repre- 
sentation of the valleys. Accordingly 
I asked her to tell me what they meant. 
This, for a time, she refused to do under 
the plea that I would laugh at her. 
When, finally, I convinced her that I 
would not lauga, she explained as follows: 
“In some parts of the valleys are wonder- 
ful pine-trees which spread out their 
great branches in every direction. These, 
in the winter were covered with heavy 
snow. This you could certainly tell by 
the way in which the branches bent over. 
I wanted to put these trees into my val- 
leys, but when I started to weave them 
I did not think enough beforehand and 
so started to make them too big, so that 
when they were finished, the trees were 
I do not like 
to see them.”’ Then, with a quaint ex- 
pression upon her face, she handed me 
the basket saying: “I think I will sell 
you this basket now.” I did not waste 
any time but immediately asked the 
price and paid it, for it mattered much 
to me that Juana realized that her design 
was carelessly conceived and indifferently 
executed and therefore she was glad to 
get the basket out of her sight. I know 
many white workers who have not yet 
learned enough to be able to discern good 
from evil work, especially if it is tne 
product of their own fingers. 

The next weaver we visited was an 
almost blind woman who was just 
finishing the large basket in the center of 
Figure 16. In speaking of this design 
tine old lady reminded us that they lived 
in a region where the white man had 
stolen practically all the available water 
supply, the springs, etc., and that unless 
there was abundant rain their crops did 
not grow, the grass did not spring up, 
so that their flocks went hungry and that 
meant poverty and hunger to them- 
selves. But the year before there had 
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been much rain; the sky was filled with 
clouds and rainbows; and the constant 
falling of the rain filled the springs, 
watered the earth, gave them an abun- 
dance of crops, and made everything 
happy and prosperous. “So,” continued 
she, “as I am only a poor old woman, 
nearly blind, and unable to do anything 
else, I am making this basket in order 
that I may take the sacred meal and 
sprinkle it at the shrine where I shall 
pray to ‘Those Above’ that they send us 
much rain this year, and to remind them 
of my prayers I put the rainbows into 
my basket that they may know exactly 
what my prayers are for.” Then, with 
a pathos that was touching in its naive 
simplicity, the old lady, raising the basket 
to her nearly blind eyes and peering at 
the rainbow designs that she had made, 
exclaimed, “I am an old woman and can- 
not weave very well, and my sight is 
nearly gone, and I never attempted to 
make any rainbows before. They are 
not very good, but I think Those Above 
will understand what I mean, and I hope 
they will answer my prayers and send us 
rain.” 

The work thus begun interestingly 
continued all day and I got a vast amount 
of lore from the Saboba people suggested 
by the designs in their baskets, that 
filled a large notebook. 

Figure 17 is of Pedro Lucero, one of 
the patriarchs of the tribe, whose wife 
was one of the most skilful weavers of 
her people. She had just completed the 
basket the old man holds in his hands, 
I purchased it and with the aid of Boni- 
facio Cabase obtained from the old man 
and his wife the following legend of the 
advent of the Sabobas in Southern 
California: 

“Before my people came here they 
lived far, far away in the land that is in 
the heart of the setting sun. But Si- 
wash, our great god, told Uuyot, the 
warrior captain of my people, that we 
must come away from this land and sail 
away and away in a direction that he 
would give us. Under Uuyot’s orders 
my people built big boats, and then, 
with Siwash himself leading them, and 
with Uuyot as captain, they launched 
them into the ocean and rowed away 
from the shore. There was no light on 
the ocean. Everything was covered with 
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a dark fog and it was only by singing as 
they rowed that the boats were enabled 
to keep together. 

“Tt was still dark and foggy when the 
boats landed on the shores of this land, 
and my ancestors groped about in the 
darkness, wondering why they had been 
brought hither. Then, suddenly, the 
heavens opened, and lightnings flashed 
and thunders roared and the rains fell, 
and a great earthquake shook all the 
earth. Indeed, all the elements of earth, 
ocean, and heaven seemed to be mixed up 
together, and with terror in their hearts, 
and silence on their tongues, my people 
stood still, awaiting what should happen 
further. Though no voice had spoken, 
they knew something was going to hap- 
pen, and they were breathless in their 
anxiety to know what it was. Then 
they turned to Uuyot and asked him 
what the raging of the elements meant. 
Gently he calmed their fears and bade 
them be silent and wait. As they 
waited, a terrible clap of thunder rent 
the very heavens and the vivid lightning 
revealed the frightened people huddling 
together as a pack of sheep. But Uuyot 
stood alone, brave and fearless, and dar- 
ing the anger of Those Above. With a 
loud voice he cried out: ‘Wit-i-a-ko!’ 


which signified, ‘Who's there; what do 


There was no response. 
The heavens were silent! The ocean was 
silent! All Nature was silent! Then 
with a voice full of tremulous sadness and 
loving yearning for his people, Uuyot 
said: ‘My children, my own sons and 
daughters, someihing is wanted of us by 
Those Above. What it is I do not know. 
Let us gather together and bring pivat, 
and witn it make the big smoke and the 
dance, and dance until we are told what 
is required of us.’ 

“So the people brought pitai—a native 
tobacco that grows in Southern Cali- 
fornia—and Uuyot brought the big cere- 
monial pipe which he had made out of 
rock, and he soon made the big smoke 
and blew the smoke up into the heavens 
while he urged his people to dance. 
They danced hour after hour, until they 
grew tired, and Uuyot smoked all the 
time, but still he urged them to dance. 

“Then he called out again to Those 
Above, ‘Witiako!’ but coula obtain no 
response. This made him sad and dis- 
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consolate, and when the people saw 
Uuyot sad and disconsolate they became 
panic-stricken, ceased to dance, and 
clung around him for comfort and pro- 
tection. But poor Uuyoi had none to 
give. He himself was the saddest and 
most forsaken of all, and he got up and 
bade the people leave him alone, as he 
wished to walk to and fro by himself. 
Then he made the people smoke and 
dance, and when they rested they knelt 
in a circle and prayed. But he walked 
away by himself, feeling keenly the re- 
fusal of Those Above to speak to him. 
His heart was deeply wounded. 

“But, as the people prayed and danced 
and sang, a gentle light came stealing 
into the sky from the far, far east. Little 
by little the darkness was driven away. 
First the light was gray, then yellow, 
then white, and at last the glittering 
brilliancy of the sun filled all the land 
and covered the sky with glory. The 
sun had arisen for the first time, and in 
its light and warmth my people knew 
they had the favor of Those Above, and 
they were contented and happy. 

“But when Siwash, the god of earth, 
looked around and saw everything re- 
vealed by the sun, he was discontented, 
for the earth was bare and level and 
monotonous and there was nothing to 
cheer the sight. So he took some of the 
people and of them he made high moun- 
tains, and of some smaller mountains. 
Of some he made rivers and creeks and 
lakes and waterfalls; and of others, 
coyotes, foxes, antelope, bear, squirrels, 
porcupines, and all the other animals. 
Then he made out of other people all the 
different kinds of snakes and reptiles 
and insects and birds and fishes. Then 
he wanted trees and plants and flowers, 
and he turned some of the people into 
these things. Of every man or woman 
that he seized he made something ac- 
cording to their value. When he had 
done he had used up so many people that 
he was scared. So he set to work and 
made a new lot of people, some to live 
here and some to live everywhere. And 
he gave to each family its own language 
and tongue and its own place to live, and 
he told them where to live and the sad 
distress that would come upon them if 
they mixed up their tongues by inter- 
marriage. Each family was to live in 
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its own place and while all the different 
families were to be friends and live as 
brothers, tied together by kinship, amity, 
and concord, there was to be no mixing 
of bloods. 

“Thus were settled the original in- 
habitants of the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia by Siwash, the god of the earth, 
and under the captaincy of Uuyot.” 

In the design of this basket the upper 
row shows the sun, moon, and stars 
shining through the openings in the 
mountains as related in the story. The 
bottom row represents the different 
villages of the people, each separate and 
distinct, yet each connected with the 
other by the bonds of kinship and 
affection. 

Unfortunately this basket is no longer 
in my collection. While traveling and 
lecturing in the East the basket dis- 
appeared. Whether it was stolen or 
accidentally lost I have never been able 
to determine, but should it ever be seen, 
I give this public announcement that it 
was never sold by me; that it should be 
in the collection and that I should be 
happy to see it returned there. 

A few years after I gained this story 
from Pedro and his wife, an earthquake 
visited Saboba and though the temblor 
was not a severe one, it shook down the 
old adobe wall under which Pedro and 
his wife, with several others, were sleep- 
ing. I then wrote the following true 
story which it is well should find a place 
here. 

“Everybody knew Pedro and his wife. 
They were a loving couple, though aged, 
wrinkled, and worn. ‘Poor’ was no 
name to describe the abject wretchedness 
of their lot, yet in each other’s love they 
were content, nay, even happy. But 
Pedro was blind. I never asked him 
whether he was born blind, or if it were 
the result of some later accident, but ever 
since I have known him he has been 
without the power of sight. His wife 
was a quiet, even-tempered, sweet-spirit- 
ed, industrious old woman, one of the 
few remaining basket-makers of the 
Sabobas, and she would sit hard at work, 
day in and day out, shaping the pliant 
willow and tule root into the useful and 
pretty baskets that in these days we 
have learned so much to value. 

“They did not have much of what we 
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should call intellectual intercourse. There 
were no chats on the latest operas, or 
novels, or poems, or pictures. They did 
not discuss the newest scientific theories 
and argue about the descent of man, or 
life being a product of ferment. One 
would have thought there was little to 
bind them closely together. Poverty 
is said to be ‘grinding;’ and where one 
is ‘ground’ he does not generally feel lov- 
ing and gentle. Still this couple were 
ever loving and gentle one with another. 
The old woman would talk to the old 
blind man, and he would reply, and a 
look of content and peace would come 
over his face in spite of his sightless orbs. 
For they loved each other deeply, truly, 
faithfully, lastingly. Theirs no fair- 
weather love, while youth and good 
looks lasted; no formal tie to be severed 
at will for a younger man or woman, but 
a true union of hearts—Indian hearts 
though they were—and their ever-present 
reward was a conjugal happiness to be 
envied. Happiness is a relative term, 
and, as the Christ put it, it comes not 
from without. “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” Poverty and squalor 
cannot affect it, for it is a state within. 
The ‘diners on herbs’ might enjoy it and 
the ‘feasters on stalled ox’ know nothing 
of its calm delights and perpetual inner 
banquets. These two loved, and in the 
gentle serenity of that never-failing de- 
votion to each other the days passed in 
happiness and content, and one, seeing 
them as I did, could wish them nothing 
better than to pass out into the beyond 
together, thus loving and being loved. 

“But the cyclone considers not the 
gamboling of the innocent lamb. The 
tornado sweeps with equally direful 
force over the happy as well as the wretch- 
ed, just as the rain falls upon the just 
and the unjust. The stormy blasts of 
winter have no discernment of the poorly 
clad, and the disasters of the earth- 
quake smite the deserving and the good 
as well as the undeserving and the bad. 
So it need not seem strange that when 
the earthquake of a few years ago shook 
up Southern California it slew the wife 
of Pedro as well as several other women, 
none of whom, perhaps, were as happy in 
conjugal bliss as she. 


(Continued in January Number.) 
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cabin door, he recognized the team 

and familiar figure of Doc Slowly 

coming around the point of the 
hill, with his dog, General, beside him 
on the seat of the wagon. Behind him 
crawled Ruff Wright with his famous 
roans, “Four of the best hosses in the 
territory,” as Ruff would proudly pro- 
claim to any chance traveler who in an 
unguarded moment glanced toward the 
little nondescript Indian ponies that 
served him as a freight team. As they 
approached the corral Jim called out in a 
hearty voice as he continued to unharness 
his horses: “Howdy, Doc.” 

“Evenin’ Jim,” replied Doc, as he 
drove up. “What you got?” 

“O, some stuff for Williams. He’s 
puttin’ in a new supply of barbed wire, 
Crawford’s goin’ to do some more fenc- 
in’,”’ Jim answered. 

“‘How’s the road?” Doc asked, for in 
this country to freighters the condition 
of the roads is of prime importance. 

“Bad,” laconically answered Jim. Men 
of these parts wasted no unnecessary 
words. 

“That so?” 

“Yep. The Seven Mile Hill is a 
terror; had to chain lock acomin’ down, 
the break wouldn’t hold.” 

“Well that beats the world for this 
time o’ year, don’t it?” 

“You betchu,” Jim replied, and then 
continued: ‘You never could a got up 
if you had been haulin’ your load to 
Durango, but comin’ down you're al- 
right if you’re loaded light, only then 
you have to be keerful to keep your wagin 
top side up. What you goin’ after?” 

“QO, I’m goin’ up for Shattuck after 
some dry goods. The wimmin folks has 
got to have some new clothes, I reckon. 
An’ I have to take my beans up.” 

The teams were quickly in the stable out 
of the wind, and the men then turned 


Tall Jim Blakesley drove up to the 


their attention to their own suppers. 
Soon a rousing fire was crackling in the 
big fireplace, and it was not long until 
they were seated eating by the blaze of 
the logs, and a lantern set upon a box. 
Jim Blakesley was seated, tailor fashion, 
on the floor; Ruff Wright had brought in 
his feed box, while Doc sat upon his bed 
roll, with his faithful bull-dog, “General,” 
sitting beside him blinking his eyes in 
the bright firelight. Each had a tin cup, 
plate, knife, fork and spoon—‘the im- 
pliments o’ war,’”’ the men called them. 

“By Hokey, Doc, that coffee tastes 
good. Where did you learn to make it?” 
Jim asked. 

“O, I learned from a Frenchy cook 
jest out from gay Paree thet was with 
Fremont. He sure was a dandy, too, 
alright, an’ he could cook, too, I tell you, 
from soup to fixin’s,” replied Doc. 

“Wall, I do like good coffee,” as he 
helped himself to a third cup. “Got 
any more cream?” 

“Yep, there’s the cow,” Doc replied 
as he pointed toward the condensed milk 
can. 

After supper pipes were lighted; Doc 
fed General a generous supper of rabbit 
he had shot on the way, and the talk 
soon drifted to past days when they had 
traveled across the country with freight 
from Leavenworth to Santa Fe, and it 
had been no easy thing to safely pilot 
a freight train through a country over- 
run with hostile Indians. 

“Wall, say now,” said Doc, after 
several stories of perilous experiences 
had been related. “Speaking of eatin’, 
an’ coffee, an’ cream,” although no one 
had mentioned these, “did I ever tell 
you about the good, square meal me and 
my brother had way back in the early 
seventies?”’ 

“Guess you never,” Ruff Wright an- 
swered. ‘“‘Let’s have it, though you 
should have got a good square meal as 
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late as that,” he continued as he blew 
out the lantern light to save oil—the 
firelight was bright enough. 

Doc shifted his position, gave General a 
nudge to make him stop snoring, settled 
himself comfortably against his bed roll, 
leaving his strong face in high relief 
against the deep shadows behind, and 
began his story. 

“Wall, my brother Warren had come 
out from Illinoy to make me a visit. I 
hadn’t seen him since I left York state 
in fifty-four. I wandered jest about all 
over creation, nearly, with Fremont an’ 
Sherman, an’ then I got tired runnin’ 
around an’ settled down on a little ranch 
on the Picketwire in Colorado, near to 
Kit Carson’s ranch; you see that was 
just before he went down to Taos.” 

“What did you raise?” asked Jim. 
“Cactus, or rattlesnakes?” 

“Neither,” Doc replied complacently. 
“Didn’t need to raise ’em, just needed to 
corrall ’em. Well, about the time War- 
ren come out, I was subpoenied for jury 
dooty in the United States Court at 
Pueblo, an’ I thought it would be a fine 
chanct to show Warren what a great an’ 
glorious country we had out of doors 
here, so I took him along. An’ he was 
as glad to go as I was to have him, too.” 
Doc paused and puffed away at his 
wheezy pipe, lost in memory and forget- 
ful of his listeners. Suddenly he straight- 
ened up, recalled to those about him who 
were patiently waiting, gave his pipe an 
affectionate stroke and General a vigor- 
ous push with his foot, and continued: 

“T always prided myself on my grub 
box any way, an’ then I knew Warren 
wasn’t used to camp grub, so I went to 
the quartermaster at old Fort Lyon, 
where I always outfitted, an’ I told him 
I just had to have the best grub he had 
in the commisary, even if the officers did 
have to go without, or on short rations 
for awhile. I got sugar-cured ham and 
bacon, none of the kind of cheap stuff 
you get these days of packinghouse 
things; an’ I got sardines and salmon, 
sausage and canned fruits, an’ cheese, 
an’ all such delicacies. An’ I didn’t for- 
get the rattlesnake ile, either,” he con- 
tinued. 

“T’ll bet you didn’t,” choroused his 
listeners, but he did not hear their com- 
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ments, so engrossed was he in his rec- 
ollections. 

“T had four of the best hosses that ever 
danced in harness, an’ they wan’t like 
Ruff’s here, either, they was hosses. 
The weather was fine, an’ we never saw 
a solitary Injun all the way.” 

“They wasn’t botherin’ much them 
late days,’’ remarked Ruff, by way of 
retaliation for the slur cast upon his 
cherished horses, as he filled his pipe 
from Doc’s cut plug. 

“No, they wan’t,” answered Doc, ig- 
noring Ruff further. ‘Well, we had a 
fine time at court, hobnobbin’ with all 
the big guns from Leadville and Denver, 
an’ when we got down to Apishipa Creek 
the second day out on our way home we 
met a beef round-up. I knowed the 
foreman real well, an’ I wanted Warren 
to see all there was to see of the frontier 
sights. So the foreman told Warren all 
about how they rounded up the beeves, 
an’ how they branded the cattle, an’ 
Warren then ast him if they had seen any 
Injuns lately. The foreman said, “No, 
they hadn’t,” an’ Warren says: 

“* ‘We've had a mighty fine trip, but I 
was really wantin’ to see some Injuns. 
Guess from the looks of things, though, 
I’ll be disappointed, an’ have to go back 
to Illinoy an’ tell my folks you've killed 
’em all off out here.’ 

“Tt was near sundown, an’ I said to 
Warren, ‘Now, Warren, we can camp 
here with the boys, or we can go on down 
the river ’bout a mile further an’ stop 
with ole man Lavendar, whichever you 
want. Lavendar is livin’ down there on 
a sage-brush ranch with his family.’ 

“Warren looked kinda’ sheepish, an’ 
said kinda careless like, ‘O, let’s go on 
down to Lavendar’s an’ git a good, 
square meal.’ 

“T knew from the way he had been 
eatin’ that he was tired of camp grub, so 
I said, ‘Alright,’ but I didn’t tell him 
what kind of a square meal they would 
have. I knew, an’ the foreman knew, 
but I thought I’d let Warren find out for 
hisself. Lavendars was mighty fine 
people, but terrible poor. 

“So we said adios to the cow camp, an’ 
went on. As we drove away I see the 
foreman talkin’ to his men afore they all 
rode off. 

“We drove into Lavendar’s yard with 
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& flourish, an’ was greeted with the yelp- 
in’ an’ barkin’ of a dozen dorgs. Laven- 
dar come out at that an’ was awful glad 
to see us; they wa’n’t many white folks 
goin’ visitin’ them days, an’ he said sup- 
per’d be ready time we got our hosses 
out. We had just finished feedin’, an’ 
was washin’ up at the well when Mrs. 
Lavendar come to the door and yelled, 
‘Supper!’ an’ the dorgs all howled. 

“Their house was like all our houses 
them days in this country—dirt floors, 
an’ home-made furniture made of the 
same kind of logs as the houses was made 
from. The table was two cottonwood 
slabs s2t up on pegs drove in the dirt 
floor; an’ the chairs was made of the 
ends of logs sawed off an’ pegs put in fer 
legs, but you all know how them things 
was,” he suddenly exclaimed impa- 
tiently. 

“You bet we do,” Jim and Ruff chor- 
oused. 

“Then they’s no use of me tellin’ you 
about it. Well, when we set down to 
supper,’ Doc resumed after refilling his 
pipe for the third cime, ‘Lavendar passed 
the fried pork an’ said, ‘Have sum Mis- 
souri fish, Doc,’ Warren looked up with 
a expectant look in his eyes, cause he 
thought sure enough now he was goin’ 
to have some good fish. He was mighty 
fond of fish, Warren was. Lavendar’s 
didn’t have no candles, an’ so Mrs. 
Lavendar had filled a old tomater can 
with salt pork drippin’s, put in a caliker 
rag for a wick, an’ hung it up on a log in 
the corner of the room. Gosh, but it 
did make funny shadows of us all, an’ it 
kept a sputterin’ an’ a sputterin’, an’ 
sometimes it’d most go out, then flare 
up again an’ you could see a little of 
what you was eatin’. 

“An’ then Mrs. Lavendar said, ‘Have 
some lobbered milk, an’ put some in 
your tea. I caint keep it swect these 
days, an’ Lavendar’s so tarnation lazy 
he won’t milk till arter supper, says he 
aint got no strength till he gets somethin’ 
inter his stummick,’ an’ she passes War- 
ren a big six-quart pan of sour milk. 
They had sour milk biscuits, too, an’ 
didn’t get enough saleratus in ’em, so’s 
they was still sour, and poor Warren had 
despepsy to beat all. Well, I was just 
about ready to bust, but held myself 
in by not lookin’ at Warren who set 
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acrost the table from me, but when the 
old man took up the fryin’ pan an’ passed 
it to Warren sayin’, ‘Have some Buf- 
falo chips,’ it was too much forme. We’d 
been a burnin’ them along our trip to 
cook with.” 

“Holy Smoke! What was it?” asked 
Ruff, while Jim suddenly sat up drop- 
ping his pipe from his mouth. 

“Why, it was just dried Buffalo meat 
cut off in little pieces, an’ fried in hot 
pork grease, but it sure didn’t sound like 
it. It a’most killed me. I just couldn’t 
help givin’ Warren a poke in his ribs, 
only I couldn’t reach him, so I just 
kicked his shins underneath the table a 
little to remind him of his square meal. 
He was settin’ on a stool that had lost 
one leg so he couldn’t keep his balance 
very well, an’ went a sprawlin’ over 
backwards onto the floor. As he went 
over he accidentally hit Mrs. Lavendar 
under the table, an’ she jumped up an’ 
hollers, ‘Git out o’ here, you varmints! 
Caint we eat our supper in peace? La- 
vendar, if you wan’t so tarnation lazy—’ 

“An’ just then a feller rushed through 
the door like he was shot out of a cannon, 
an’ yellin’, ‘Injuns! Injuns!’ We could 
see torch lights dancin’ up an’ down out- 
side, an’ hear them: raskels yell their 
“Ky Yy’s,” an’ dance around that house 
by hundreas, gettin’ closter an’ closter 
every minute. The dogs stopped bark- 
in’ sudden, they was so scared, an’ we all 
jumped for the gun rack. Mrs. Laven- 
dar scuttled for the kitchen where she 
had about a hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion stored. You see, there hadn’t been 
no Injuns around for so long that they 
had got careless, an’ left their guns 
unloaded, somethin’ we never used to 
do in the old days.” 

“That’s what!”’ said Ruff. “It usually 
always meant your life to leave your gun 
that a way.” 

Doc, hardly noticing the interruption 
continued : 

“Lavendar takes a gun off the rack, 
shakin’ like an’ handed it to one of his 
men standin’ near, sayin, ‘Here Hank, 
load this gun for me,’ and Hank says, 
‘Load it yourself. I’m just as scared as 
you air.’ ; 

“Then we see the red faces peerin’ in 
at the winders, an’ makin’ signs that if 
we didn’t come out they’s burn down the 
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house, but we did’nt budge, only yell 
for ammunition, an’ Mrs. Lavendar 
didn’t seem to be able to find it, an’ the 
Injuns then run round to the door an’ 
bust right in, almost fallin’ over their- 
selves gettin’ in. We was just goin’ to 
let loose on ’em when we recognized the 
old chief as the foreman of the beef 
round-up, an’ the rest of the Injuns was 
his cowpunchers. Then I knowed what 
they was parlyin’ over after we left ’em, 
and why the puncher that had rode 
down to Lavendar’s after we got there 
wouldn’t stay to supper with us. Them 
cow-punchers wan’t goin’ to let Warren 
be disappointed an’ go back to the 
States without seein’ some Injuns. When 
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we come to look for him we found him 
on his knees in the middle of the table, 
buffalo chips, lobbered milk an’ all, a 
prayin’ for dear life. He never could 
tell just how he got there. An’ a couple 
of them cowpuncher-Injuns yanked him 
down offen the table before he recognized 
’em, him a yellin’, ‘Save me! Save me, 
Doc!’ 

Of course that broke up the supper, an’ 
when it got good an’ dark I found Warren 
fumblin’ around the mess box huntin’ 
some bread an’ cheese. We started out 
just at daylight next mornin’, an’ from 
that day to this all I have to do to get 
Warren goin’ is to ast him if he don’t 
want a ‘good square meal.’ ” 
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Beyond the Divide 


By Jean Brooke Burt 


Have you seen the quaking aspen, when the western sun is shining, 
Standing pale among the fir trees, back beyond the Great Divide? 

And watched their gold leaves shiver, when the fall winds come to mock them 
With stories of the frost-bite and a merciless snow-slide? 


Have you seen the timbered Rockies, when their winter coat is on them, 
Turned to a fiery opal, with the setting of the sun? 

And broken through the snow crust, while the storm-clouds gathered o’er you, 
And a twig snaps in the silence like the cracking of a gun? 


When the elk range in the lowlands, feeding in the creek-bed marshes, 
The river’s blocked by ice floats, that are carried with the tide, 

And the land’s a dazzling whiteness, where the demons of the wind-gods, 
Dance by freezing spaces, in a desperate, blinding ride. 


Have you seen the shimmering valley when the winter moon is shining, 
Touching all the land with magic while the stars of God gleam bright? 
And heard a cry balf human, as with haunted, wild-eyed hunger, 
A ragged, gaunt coyote bunts the barren range by night? 


Where a tall butte rises skyward, there’s a little pine-log cabin, 
That is sheltered from the northwind on its ruthless, winter round. 
You may find it in the darkness for a light shines through the window 
And throws a trail of welcome along the snow-clad ground. 


Have you watched the vivid twilights, when the short, bright days are o'er, 
As the night creeps up the canyons where the purple shadows glide? 

And headed for the home ranch, where the beacon lamp is gleaming 
In the window of your cabin that is west of the Divide? 
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By Bertha Corbett Melcher 








ICKENS! Alluring thought! How 
intimately those domestic fowls 
are associated with our daily life, 
morning, noon and night—ome- 
lettes, “hard or soft boiled,” for break- 
fast; custard and cookies for luncheon; 
and cake for dessert at tea time. We 
could not dispense with our humble 
friend, and would not if we could. 

The contented “singing” of the biddies 
out under the weeds in the dry dust, as 
they “fluffie” themselves there on sunny 
days, has no rival in nature for pure 
drowsiness. And the fuss-budgett hens 
with anxious fears and much clucking 
are so interesting. But a friend of mine 
decided to dispense with the fuss-budgett 
style of mother and invested in a kero- 
sene one, and the result of the hatching 
was one weak chick who had to be 
helped out of his shell and ushered into 
a motherless world, while his forty-nine 
brothers and sisters staid on the borders 
7 the unknown and refused to “chip” at 
all. 

The one wee orphan ball of feathers 
was gently fostered, and grew up safely, 
but never would associate with other 
chickens; would run for his life if placed 
with them. So “Peter” was allowed 
the run of the kitchen, and it was not 
long before he found a chair-rung made 
a cosy, unmolested roosting place. and 
while “Mr. Jimmy” sat in the sunset, 
reading his paper, Peter would cluck 
“Good-night,” and go to roost. Some- 
times he decided not to go to his chair- 
rung roost—then he’d stand in front of 
Mr. Jimmy and make odd little sounds 
in his throat till his master would cross 
his knees, then Peter would quickly hop 
up on the outstretched foot, and, tuck- 
ing his head under his wing would do 
some more chicken-talk meaning ‘‘much 
obliged,” and go to sleep. He was 
usually carefully transferred to the chair- 
rung later and would sleep soundly till 
day-break, when his alarm-clock crow 
from the kitchen aroused the household. 

Poor Peter! He was gobbled up one 


day by a Bull-terrier, who thought him 
just an ordinary chicken, and the dis- 
pairing squawk he gave was heard too 
late to save him from the jaws of Fate. 

“Mrs. Jimmy” had a dear little niece 
who loved Peter dearly, and deeply 
mourned his absence. Laura’s mother 
tried the old-fashioned style of incuba- 
tion, and little Laura came dancing into 
the house one day, her eyes sparkling 
to announce, “We got, Oh, so many 
little chickens!” 

“How many baby biddies have you, 
sweet-heart?” asked Mrs. Jimmy. 

“OQ—I—why—there’s a white hen of 
’em, and a grey hen of ’em, and a brown 
one, and a black hen of ’em—how many 
does that make?” 

How she did watch over those broods, 
and how they all grew to know her call 
and would come running as fast as feet 
and wings could carry them, in answer 
to their dinner-bell, which was the tap- 
ping of the big iron spoon on the tin pan 
of mush she fed to them. They were 
so wonderful to the little girl who loved 
them so well. 

A day came when her beloved Auntie 
May was recovering from a hard illness, 
and Laura heard her mother say, “I'll 
make some chicken broth for sister 
May.” 

About an hour later a serious-faced 
little girl came to her mamma and said, 
with a catch in her brave little voice. 
“Take this to Aunty May,” and held up 
in her chubby hand a struggling, fluffy, 
yellow chick. 

“Why, honey, what would Aunty do 
with your chicken?” 

“Well, she could—eat it—couldn’t 
she?” and dewy eyes fondly looked at 
the treasure she was giving for love, to 
Aunty May. 

“Precious pet,” said mamma, cuddling 
both little chicks. “You keep your 
chickie, he is too beautiful to eat. Go 
feed all of them now and have them 
grow fast so Aunty May can see them 
when she gets well again.” 
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By Milford J. Merrill 








) had come three thousand miles 
to wed Gloria, only to see her 
safely married to another. 

Rustin Fordell was a man im- 
pulsive by nature. Quick to take offense, 
yet ready to forgive an enemy when the 
sign was right. His seemed a fortunate 
love, that of a California rancher’s 
daughter, whose grace and beauty was 
the talk of the hill country for miles 
around. 

“T’ve a notion to go up and shoot him!” 
voiced Fordell in the presence of men 
who had scant claim upon his friendship 
He had gone back to town, raging like a 
wounded lion over his troubles. He 
lacked not of ready sympathy while his 
money went to treat the hangers-on at 
Boone's dance hall. He foolishly leaked 
while the whisky maddened his brain— 
he a minister’s son at that. 

“Why dont ye?’ chimed in a fool for 
advice. ‘“I’ll lend ye a gun,” producing 
a six-shooter. 

“Durn you, Rust, don’t be a plumb 
fool,” bluntly blurted Anson McCabe, 
who was a driver on one of the inland 
express lines. “If you pinked him 
‘twouldn’t bring back the girl. She 
ain’t worth it anyhow.” 

“I reckon you are right, Anse,” as- 
sented the Pennsylvanian, refusing the 
proffered weapon. Deep down in his 
soul Fordell was stricken a harsh and 
cutting blow. He had first met Gloria 
Dredfield at a country resort among the 
Pennsylvania hills. The girl was visit- 
ing a friend while Fordell was foreman 
on one of the timber jobs near at hand. 
The two had become mutually attracted 
from the first, and when Gloria returned 
in the fall it was with the understanding 
that Fordell should go for her the next 
summer and bring her home with him 
as his wife. 

Letters had frequently passed between 
them, and the course of true love seemed 





to run as smoothly as clockwork. Even 
as Fordell, eager and burning with pas- 
sionate yearning, rushed up the ranch- 
house steps of an early summer evening, 
he carried next his heart a loving mes- 
sage from Gloria bidding him haste to 
meet her at her parent’s home in the 
hills. He had come in time to witness 
her marriage to another. He went back 
into the shadows of the outer air, never 
once thinking to create a scene. What 
good now for upbraiding? His chiefest 
anger was for the man, a dark, gray- 
haired person of military bearing and 
haughty tread, who had led the girl to 
the altar while strains of sweet music 
filled every niche of the old building. 

“Who is he?” 

“A rich old don from Mexico. Ameri- 
can born, however, who made his money 
in the Mexican mines and has sought out 
the flower of this family to wife.” 

Thus fell the whisperea confabs to 
which the man from the East listened, 
mad with disappointment and chagrin. 

“T’ll kill him, that’s what I'll do!” 
vowed the distracted lover as he made his 
way along the front of the house and 
stood watching the flitting visitors at the 
ranch-house, his lip bitten to bleeding, 
his hand clinching the bone handle of 
his jackknife. 

“What a fool you are, Rustin Fordell. 
The girl isn’t worth it!’ From the 
shadows came the words, not from hu- 
man lips but from the imaginings of his 
own over-heated brain. He passed on, 
pausing now and then to glance back at 
the illuminated building, and to shake 
his clinched hands and bitterly anathe- 
matize the girl who had proved so wan- 
tonly false. 

Away from the hills, into the turmoil 
of a California city the young man made 
his way. The crash and rush of street 
traffic seemed to drown in a measure his 
first wild grief. His mind worked rapid- 
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ly, the tall figure of Senyor Ambroyd 
haunting him continually. To get this 
haunting nightmare out of mind the 
young man decided to cut the Golden 
State out of his further itinerary. He 
meant to go south, to Mexico, even to 
the very mining holdings of his successful 
rival. He would learn what he could of 
the man who had been preferred to him- 
self—and then the two met, face to face, 
on a street in the city. 

“You are Senyor Ambroyd?” flamed 
the young man. 

“T am General Cicero Ambroyd,”’ 
haughtily. 

“You are married to Gloria—” 

“My wife can be nothing to you, sir.” 

“Nothing now, admitted Fordell. 
“Never, insolent stranger! My Glor- 
ia— ’ 

“Was engaged to me, old man, before 
you bought her with your gold!’”’ roared 
Fordell, forgetting himself. 

The other resented this familiarity 
with a sudden out-thrust of his clinched 
hand. Fordell retaliated with a slap of 
his - palm across the senyor’s tanned 
cheek. 


“That for your insolence, cur:’ 
““H-a-r-h’”’ rasped the general, growing 


white in the face. ‘If you were a gentle- 
man I’d spit you on my sword! 

“Spit me! Spit me!’’ roared Fordell. 
“Take that, and that, you old Mexican 
devil! If you aren’t a coward you will 
give me a chance to pink your wrinkled 
hide with a good bowie*”’ 

The angry speaker fell back, glaring 
defiance at the other, who, after a moment 
of wrath grew preternaturally calm. He 
inserted his fingers into his waistcoat, 
produced a card and thrust it at his ene- 
my. Fordell took it, reading name and 
address—a hotel of che better class. 

“Choose your second and be on hand 
tomorrow.” 

“You bet I will,’’ flamed the young man 
inelegantly enough. “I'll kill you and 
marry tne widow:” 

With that Fordell squared about on 
his heel and departed. The die was 
cast and he was anxious to be in at the 
death. Once at his lodgings Fordell 
had time to think. His threat to make 
Gloria a widow pestered and worried 
him. He scolded himself for still hold- 
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ing a tender feeling for the girl who had 
so despitefully used him. 

And tomorrow he would make Gloria 
a widow! Would she thank him for 
that? If she had married solely for 
gold, doubtless yes. More than likely, 
however, she would hate and despise 
him forever. He recked not if she did. 
There was nothing left worth while for 
him in the world now. He went to a 
desk, opened it and took out a flask from 
which he drew a hearty draught. This 
to give him courage, to brace his quiver- 
ing nerves. 

It was late into the night before the 
young man dropped into slumber. In 
the early morning, after swallowing a 
cup of strong coffee, adding a few bites 
of crust-bread, he went upon the street. 
This was the day he meant to get even 
for the robbery he had sustained. He 
would kill the mercenary Mexican aon, 
fling his avenging blade into the bay and 
quit the Golden State forever. Of course 
Gloria had married for money and not 
for love. How could he doubt this after 
seeing the gray old swain to whom she 
had bound herself. Her love of gold 
was greater than her love of man. She 
was mercenary, therefore heartless. 

After his morning walk, the young man 
went back to his room. He had seen 
Anse McCabe, who happened in town on 
business, and the man had agreed to 
stop over for the day and assist at the 
little picnic Fordell had promised him- 
self. It would prove a short, sharp 
frolic all right, and the man he hated 
would drop out of worldly affairs forever. 
At first tne thought gave the Pennsyl- 
vanian much joy. 

He examined a small leather satchel 
which contained all his worldly effects 
in the Pacific country. 

“T’ll ship for China or the Philippines,” 
he muttered, thinking of what might 
follow his slaying of the Mexican don 
should he linger after today under the 
starry flag. 

Yes, after the duel he would desert 
his country for good. The duel! How 
natural the sound. The code had once 
been much in vogue and had been con- 
sidered an honorable way out of many 
personal antagonisms between gentlemen 
This Mexican was not a gentleman’ 
however. Fordell sat down, having ex’ 
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tracted a letter from his “grip.” The 
bold familiar chirography touched him 
in a tender spot. It was the receipt of 
this letter that had fetched him across 
land and water to greet and wed the maid 
of his choice. 

Slipping the perfumed message from 
its envelope, slouching low in his chair, 
the disgruntled young fellow read again 
those tender lines from her who had 
promised to be his wife—and she within 
less than a fortnight thereafter, had 
married a gray old miner with a million! 
Reading the letter, full of loving sen- 
tences and tender heart confidences, set 
the young man to raging again. He 
tore the missive to shreds and cast them 
from him, smiting his breast with his 
fist. His face grew white and set, his 
teeth clinching till they cracked. 

“Yes,” he almost shouted, springing 
to his feet, “she deserves to be made a 
widow! I'll not relent! No, I'll not 
relent!’ and he swung himself out of the 
room to meet his helper at the nearest 
saloon. Over their beer the two discussed 


the situation. 
“I reckon the girl ain’t wuth it, 


Rust,”’ ventured McCabe, blowing the 
rim of froth from his schooner. 

“She’s worth her weight in gold, is 
Gloria,” affirmed the other, nettled. 
“T’ll make her a widow, then go to sea 
and forget women utterly.” 

McCabe laughed. 

“Can’t do it, old man. Women are 
queer critters. They stick to a feller 
like glue when he least expects it. As 
for this one—the old don’s wife—I’ve 
seen her—”’ 

“What! Seen her in this town?” 

“Straight goods, man. She’s at the 
Toptip House with the old hubby—” 

“By Jupiter! I’d hate to meet her,” 
gasped Fordell. “One glance from those 
lovely eyes of hers would knock me silly, 
and then I’d weaken and let the old don 
live. Let’s not talk of Gloria, Anse.” 

Lighting cigars the two men walked 
aside, sitting down. 

“IT don’t know,” began the Pennsyl- 
vanian, only to be interrupted. 

“But I know, old hoss,” rumbled the 
stageman. ‘“I’d say you was daffy to 
call that green-eyed wench of Ambroyd’s 
lovable. Why, she’s a reg’lar old she 
cat, a—”’ 
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The fist of Rustin sent the speaker 
rolling. When bold McCabe had re- 
gained his pins, an enraged man stood 
over him, white of face, with both hands 
clinched, one holding a revolver. 

“T’d kill you for a cent!” breathea 
Fordell. 

“And all for the wife of old Ambroyd 
—fur the girl who jilted yeh!’’ sneered 
Anse McCabe, fumbling at his hip 
“Two might mingle in that game, you 
sissy!” 

“Forget it, Anse,” and the pistol 
dropped back into the Pennsylvanian’s 
pocket. “It is time we were on the 
move.” 

“T reckon it is, Rust,’ and the stage- 
man followed his friend from the room. 

An hour later a little party of five 
gathered in a grove on the out-skirts 
of the city—the two principals, two 
seconds and a surgeon. There was a 
grimness in it all that sobered the Penn- 
sylvanian. The Mexican, grim as a 
granite statue, stood with folded arms 
while his man undid a pair of straight, 
slender swords. 

‘Pistols?’ suggested Anse. 

“My friend being the insulted party,” 
grimly spoke the other, “has the right of 
choice, and swords, strictly a gentleman’s 
weapon, have been designated. Let this 
business proceed.”” When McCabe began 
to protest, his principal stopped him with 
a gesture. 

“Tt’s all right,’ consented Fordell. 
“T’d have preferred bowies, but the 
sword will do; I shall easily spit my man 
with that.” 

“Braggart!”’ sneered the husband of 
Gloria. “Five York minutes will tell 
who has the right to victory.” 

“Take your places,” commanded the 
surgeon. This they did, and much to 
the surprise of his friend, Fordell ac- 
quitted himself handsomely in that he 
parried the furious thrusts of the elderly 
Mexican with cool skill. The sun shone 
on bay and river as the combatants 
began the battle to the death. 

A hush hung over the face of nature, 
broken only by the clang of steel against 
steel. It was a moment fraught with 
great import. Fordell shut his teeth 
hard, remembering the insults of the 
other, steeling his heart to do murder 

“Hal” 
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The elder man uttered a husky, gasp- 
ing cry and sank slowly, his shoulder 
pierced by the blade of the Pennsylvan- 
ian. Fordell had pinked his man. He 
stepped back, white and shuddering at 
the work he had wrought. Then came 
the whirr of swift-rolling wheels; a 
brougham dashed up, a female figure 
throwing herself from the seat. 

“Oh, Cicero, my Cicero! have they 
murdered you?” 

The woman fell on her knees and held 
the gray head of the apparently dying 
man. The surgeon interfered, assuring 
the woman that he would dress the 
wound. “I think we can save him,” he 
concluded, pressing her gently aside. 

The woman sprang to her feet facing 
the young man who still clutched his 
bloody blade in his right hand. 

“Infamous coward ”’ sped from over 
white lips ‘You have murdered my 
husband! You shall hang for this!’ 

‘Your husband! My God! There is 


some mistake,” groaned the astounded 
Pennsylvanian, gazing in awed dismay 
into the face of a middle-aged woman of 
rather plain appearance. 


“There’s no mistake,” angrily. ‘“Ci- 
cero is my husband; we were married at 
the ranch home of my niece ten days 
ago. Gloria—” 

“Gloria!” 

“My niece, Gloria, planned all the 
particulars. She is a capable girl. It 
would have been a double wedding had 
her Eastern fellow come as he had 
promised. Cicero refused to wait for 
the laggard in love and so we were mar- 
ried and came away at once. Now you 
have murdered my Cicero.” 

“But—but—” stammered Fordell, “I 
saw Gloria go to the altar with this old 
man—”’ 

“Very likely,” bitingly. ‘There were 
strangers at the feast; you may have 
been one of them. I am Gloria, the 
elder, the ranch girl’s aunt—”’ 

“It was not you,” broke forth the 
trembling Fordell, ‘‘not you, but my 
Gloria who went to the altar with this 
old man. I saw it all. He bought her 
with his gold, which is why this duel came 
— It maddened me to lose the 
gir ” 

“Lose the girl?” puzzled the woman. 
“Ah,” with brightening visage, “‘I remem- 
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ber now. It was niece Gloria who sug- 
gested practicing before her own ex- 
pected wedding, and so she went through 
the form with Cicero. I was there and 
offered no objection—it was me he 
married half an hour later. You must 
have witnessed the first informal act, 
and you are Mr. Fordell whom my niece 
expected—”’ 

“Yes, yes, I am Rustin Fordell. I 
went to the ranch and saw Gloria and 
this old man married—”’ 

“Silly! That which you saw was but 
the farce for instruction and amusement; 
for this you have committed a murder!”’ 
There was scorn and contempt mingled 
in the speaker’s voice and mien. ‘Pardon 
me, Mr. Fordell if I express my belief 
that you are a fool! My niece is very 
fortunate to escape marrying such a 
lunkhead.” 

And then she went back to the wounded 
don, who though weak from loss of blood 
was not, the surgeon assured her, se- 
riously wounded. Rustin heard with sul- 
len joy, then walked away, flinging down 
his sword in contrition and disgust. He 
realized that the woman spoke truly, he 
was several kinds of a fool. He had 
been too precipitate. His Gloria was 
not married after all. He repulsed Anse 
McCabe when that worthy offered sym- 
pathy. 

“Don’t touch or speak to me, Anse,” 
he roared. “I’m too blamed big an ass 
to have any friends.” 

Quite cast down, the Pennsylvanian 
quitted the spot, seeking the roar and 
traffic of the main thoroughfare, where 
he paced about till the noon hour. He 
expected to be arrested. He was not 
disturbed, however, and finally retired 
to his lodgings. 

The next day he read that General 
Cicero Ambroyd had met with an ac- 
cident which would detain him in town 
for several days. Nobody save the 
principals were to be the wiser for that 
mad duel, a fact that was comforting to 
the pride and second thoughts of Fordell. 
He was anxious to keep the knowledge 
from Gloria. He could never face the 
girl again if she knew what a consummate 
idiot he had been. Mrs. Ambroyd, 
being the girl’s aunt, would doubtless 
acquaint her with the truth, which was 
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very mortifying to the instigator of that 
senseless duel. 

Two days later Fordell, anxious to 
learn how fared his victim, called at the 
Hotel Toptip. He was ushered into a 
richly ordered parlor. A woman stood 
at the window, back toward the caller. 

“Mrs. Ambroyd, how is he—your 
husband?” asked he in an unsteady voice. 
The woman turned; a bright young face 
met his gaze, with smiling eyes. Then 
out went both hands in greeting. 

“Why, it’s Gloria!” he exclaimed. 

“Who else should it be?” articulated 
the girl as she lay against his breast, 
clinging to him as a child might who was 
fearful of losing a toy. “For shame 
that you did not keep your appointment, 
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“But you know?” he began. “Your 
aunt has explained—” 

“Nothing only that you were in town 
and would be likely to call soon. Unex- 
pected business detained you was all she 
vouchsafed.” 

“Blessed Aunt Gloria!”’ 

“Poor Uncle Cicero met with an acci- 
dent—” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes. A black-hander stabbed him 
down by the bay. He is better and will 
soon be himself. And now, Rustin—” 

“And now, Gloria,” he chuckled, kiss- 
ing her, gloriously happy that the aunt 
had been so circumspect, “we will go to 
the preacher and be married at once. 


You'll agree to that, won’t you, dear?” 


Rustin. We waited a full week, then 
“T am not saying No, ’she replied with 


came down to the city, auntie, uncle and 
a quiet laugh. 
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YOU WHO HAVE SIGHT 
By L. T. Crittenden 


Ob I would that I could see them, the bills of Berkeley town, 
W ghd various changing colors, emerald green to golden 
Town. 

Once I saw them, daily, hourly, but I looked with dull blank 
eyes, 

Never noted their bright colors or the soft caressing skies; 

Once I gazed upon their beauties in a careless empty way, 

Never watched the lengthing shadows, as upon the grass they 
lay; 

Never felt their springtime calling, never heard their voice in 
June; 

Never thot or wondered sadly of their mystic other croon. 

The fields upsprang about me, I forgot that they were there, 

Now I vainly try to see them, with my dead eyes hopeless 


stare; 

Ob I would that God would give me just one moment’s perfect 
sight, 

I could live my life in blindness, the most awful buman 
plight, 


Not complaining, not objecting to a life of utter dark; 
Just a moment by the roadside, just a sight of soaringlark, 
I could make up in that second all the thousand sights I’ve 


lost; 
All the dreary black, black moments that my soul’s dull 
blindness cost. 


REREEEREEES 


Ob 7 men who walk in daylight pray your God on bended 
nee 
That you'll notice every beauty that it’s possible to see. 
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By Carroll V an Court 








HE bunch were sitting on the beach 
telling their experiences, and the 
g subject came up about terrible 
“ accidents. Parker told of his nar- 
row escape from an alligator; Kelly told 
of a fight he had seen between a man and 
a wild boar; and one or two others told 
of narrow escapes they had seen or read 
about. Ellison was relating a story he 
had read in a newspaper about a girl in 
Mussel Beach, who, while in swimming, 
had been seized by a devil-fish. Ellison 
went on to sey that it tcok three fisher- 
men with boathooks and an ax to get 
the octopus away from the girl, and the 
girl did not recover from her fright and 
wounds for a month. We all listened 
attentively to Ellison’s vivid description 
of the girl’s terrible adventure. 

Jones, who had not been out on the 
Coast very long, looked incredulous, and 
when Ellison finished his tale, spoke up, 
saying, ‘“That’s a very interesting yarn, 
Tom, but I don’t believe anybody was 
ever bothered by an octopus so close to 
the shore, where so many people are in 
swimming.” 

Nothing Ellison said could convince 
Jones that such a thing could happen, 
and we argued with him in vain, trying 
to make him believe that a devil-fish 
was liable to go wherever it saw a pos- 
sible victim. After an hour or more of 
hot debate, we gave it up, and changed 
the subject. Finally, we became tired 
of talking, as we had put in a strenuous 
day fishing and swimming, and were 
sleepy. 

All the way back to the cottage where 
we were lodged for the summer Ellison 
mumbled. 

“Jones wouldn’t believe water was wet 
unless someone threw him in,” he com- 
plained. We were also rather disgusted 
with Jones, for he had an annoying habit 
of disputing everything he could not see 
with his own eyes. 


Jones was, as a rule, a good fellow, ex- 
cept that you could not tell him anything. 
He had come from an inland town and 
had not seen the ocean till he was thirty 
vears old. He had been taught to dis- 
believe anything he had not seen, and he 
surely lived up to his reputation. 

The Bunch had schemed and planned 
to startle or surprise him in some way 
in the hope of curing him of this habit, 
— so far the chance had not material- 
ized. 


We were all expert swimmers, and 
every morning we would take a dip in 
the surf. We went in at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and would lay around on 
the sand for three or four hours, running 
down to take a dive in the breakers every 
few minutes. Jones would sit on the 
sand with his clothes on, but he would 
not go in swimming until after sundown, 
giving the excuse that it was not so 
rough then, as the wind had died down. 
This was true enough, but we suspected 
that he was afraid to go in with us, for 
fear we would play some trick on him. 
He was the most suspicious fellow I ever 
met. He would go in all alone and swim 
out to the end of the wharf and back. 

We had a great time swimming, row- 
ing and fishing, and summer passed all 
too quickly. Toward the latter part of 
the season, when the days grew shorter, 
it was nearly dark when Jones went in 
for his swim. Some of us would stroll 
down on the walk on the wharf to watch 
him, while others would go to the dance 
pavilion. 

One evening Jones started for his swim 
rather late, so we warned him to stay but 
a short time as it was nearly dark, and 
he might ram his head onto a log if he 
tried to swim back in the dark. Jones 
pooh-poohed our advice, as he always did, 
so we shut up. 

We watched him dive through the 
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breakers and strike out toward the end 
of the wharf, then we lost sight of him, 
as it was growing darker and darker. 

Meanwhile, Jones plowed along, serene- 
ly oblivious of darkness or anything 
else but the goal ahead. He figured 
that he could see well enough by the 
lights on the wharf to find his way to 
shore safely. All went well until he 
began to feel tired. He forgot he had 
taken a long walk in the afternoon, be- 
sides rowing five miles. 

Just as he came within a few hundred 
feet of the end of the wharf, he began 
to feel the effects of his day’s exercise. 
His arms became more and more tired, 
and his legs felt as heavy as lead. With 
an extra burst of energy, he sprinted 
toward the wharf to find a place to rest, 
and grabbed hold of a pile under the 
walk overhead. He clung to it, panting, 
and decided to rest a few minutes, when 
he noticed that every time a wave hit 
him it moved him against the pile in 
such a way as to shift his hold. This 
made him cut his hands on the sharp 
barnacles which grew on the piles of the 
wharf. Jones saw that this would not 
do, so he looked around for some better 
place to hang to. Fifty feet away he 
could barely make out a ladder, pro- 
jecting out of the water. Although he 
was fagged out, he let go the pile and 
slid back in the water, swimming slowly, 
painfully toward the ladder. He made 
very slow progress, for he was too weak 
to swim fast. Before he had gone 
twenty feet he felt something long and 
slimy wrap itself around his leg. He 
looked down, but it was so dark now, 
under the wharf, that he could see nothing 
below him. The outline of the ladder 
grew fainter, and he had to go by the 
lights of the Beach Promenade. He 
tried to kick his leg free, but only suc- 
ceeded in entangling his leg the more. 
He felt another slippery arm wind 
around his other leg, and then the ter- 
rible thought came to him. He was in 
the clutches of a devil-fish! The thought 
almost froze him. He struggled to get 
away, but the awful thing tightened on 
his legs. He could feel the slimy ten- 
tacles slide up on his legs, and then 
tighten as they pulled down. O, if he 
could only reach the ladder. He could 
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not propel himself with his legs, so he 
tried to paddle with his arms, but the 
Thing grew heavier as he moved. He 
was getting weaker, and the tentacles 
were slipping up toward his waist. 

“Help! Help!” he shouted, as loud as 
he was able, and he heard someone over- 
head on the wharf answer him. He 
shouted again, at intervals, keeping his 
hands going all the time, for fear he 
would be pulled under water. The 
Awful Thing had wrapped two or thre 
more of its feelers around his legs now, 
and Jones felt himself going under 
slowly. He shouted again, and a lan- 
tern appeared on the ladver, followed by 
two men, who jumped into a skiff and 
started quickly toward Jones. They 
grasped him just as he fainted from 
fright and exhaustion. 

When he came to the first thing he. 
said was, “Did you see it?” 

Ellison and Kelly, who were the men 
who had picked him up, said, “See 
what?” 

“That awful devil-fish that pulled me 
down?” 

Ellison looked puzzled a second, and 
then a broaa grin spread over his face. 
He winked at Kelly and replied, “O, yes, 
we captured it and tied it in the bottom 
of the boat after we got you away from 
its tentacles. It is the biggest I ever 
saw. We are going to present it to the 
Naples Aquarium tomorrow.” Kelly 
nodded gravely, and said, “That was a 
close call you had, old man. We had to 
cut off six of its arms before we could 
get you free.” 

Jones was very quiet and chastened 
and made no effort to be wise in his 
answers—he was ready to believe any- 
thing now. 

The next morning Ellison and Kelly 
took us down under the wharf to the 
boat, in which the Awful Thing lay a 
captive. Kelly warned’ us not to ap- 
proach too near the terrible Thing that 
had almost cost Jones his life, as we 
thought. 

We crept up gingerly to view the mon- 
ster, Jones and the rest of us peeked 
over the edze of the boat, with timid 
eagerness, and took one-look at the 
Awful Thing. 

It was a big bunch of Sea-Weed! 














THE FLOWER STALL By Neeta Marquis 


The air’s a-tingle with October zest. 
The city’s dusty, traffic-swirling street 
Is vital with it. Everywhere, 
Turn as you will, a subtle bint is there 
Of morning crispness clear of summer beat, 
Of deep nights cold and sweet. 
And in the foot-worn square, wan leaves are droppin, to their Autumn rest: 
Tamed things unknown to sky and field unbemmed of wall, 
And yet responsive to earth’s mother-call, 
Which says the ancient sleeping-time is best. 
And soon the patient boughs will be quite stark beneath whose shade 
The summer toiler lingered. Fall is here. 
For all the winey sparkle of October blue, 
Dark raining days are near, 
And winter rue. 


Yet look—this way! 
Set close against the asphalt grimed and gray, 
A swart Sicilian shows bis floral ware. 
O gardens of Olympian deities, 
Had you more rare 
And lovely favors in your mythic close 
For goddess-hands to fondle? Was their scent, 
Of hyacinth, narcissus and proud rose, 
With finer magic blent, 
To lure the labor 4 your golden bees? 
Here is the pin 
Which lips the conch-shell lying at green ocean’s marge, 
And shading from it those strong, ardent hues from flaming scarlet to rich cardinal— 
Carnations all: such flowers as brink 
The azure waters of warm Orient seas: 
A lilting color-scale whereon the tune 
Of glowing sensuous delights is played, the radiant love-songs of a deathless June. 


And there below—the purple of old kings— 
Are violets, the season’s forward few, 
Sweet, with a yearning sweet that strikes the heart, 
And brings the ache of dear rememberings. 
Blue violets: an echo from the green and growing times 
Of Aprils, of the spirit hushed and glad; 
Of misty-sweet and fern-soft happiness ; of days 
When nothing recked the old world ever had 
But dreams, young dreams of wondering amaze, 
And waking love: new violets—dim, wet 
New violets. And yet 
It is October. 


O heart of mine, when all of time grows gray 
For us as is this pavement where I stand; 
When falling years have stripped our trees of leafage green and gay, 
And gusty winds of loneliness sweep life’s old dust 
Into our eyes, God grant some happy band, 
However strange, to set such little flower stalls by our way— 
Dear youthful things of every loving kind— 
That when we turn dull sordid corners, just 
As I turn now, our eyes may find 
A spring of flowers and fragrance smiling there, 
And filling Autumn’s air 
With dewy-sweet reminders of our May. 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 
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The Man on the Street 


Y the “man on the street’? I mean 
every unspoiled person, man or 
woman, who doesnt know too 
= much to enjoy ordinary every-day 

existence. I think Kipling first men- 
tioned him, but we all know him. He’s 
audience for the young college man who 
must tell his great wisdom, and must 
needs have a listener. And “the man on 
the street” is genuinely interested. 

He is a good listener, be it sermon, 
essay, reading a drama, or music. He 
is not a connoisseur—that terror of all 
that is below the very pinnacle of per- 
fection. Who wants a “con-nu-zher” 
about when he is out for a good time? 

The ‘“‘man on the street” is the one 
who has and wants others to have a good 
time. He isn’t listening for a false note 
in the music. He isn’t trying to find 
something in the great picture that ne 
can hold up to ridicule. He doesn’t 
care for the spots on the sun, and he has 
no intention of flirting with Mars. He 
sees the good of common every-day 
affairs, and he gets the good out of life. 
He isn’t aggressively polite, if I may 
coin that expression. He isn’t trying 
to show off his manners, but he helps 
a child in trouble, or assists the lame, or 
lifts a heavy satchel for a woman; in 
fact he has the brotherly heart, and we 
are glad to meet him. He may not lift 
his hat properly, he may make ap awk- 
ward bow, but you know he is honorable 
in his heart. And women and children 
trust him. 





. * . « 
As an Example of the ‘‘Con-nu-zher” 


I remember being a guest at a charm- 
ing home wedding in Chicago. The 
bride was a really pretty girl, with a 
complexion all rose and snow, soft wavy 
hair, graceful figure, and Greek type of 
face. As this beautiful bride entered, 


while the Lohengrin pealed forth, a lady 
near me whispered: “Oh, isn’t it too 
bad?” ‘What is too bad?’ I said, look- 
ing up and down the ribboned isle, and 
seeing nothing wrong. ‘“‘Didn't you hear 
that false note in the music? ‘No. I 
didn t notice the music at all. I had 
eyes and thoughts only for the bride, and 
our friends.”’ But I inwardly grumbled 
at my near neighbors’ criticism of the 
wedding march. 

Who cared for the music then? I am 
glad I am not a musical critic. I'd 
rather not know music at all than to 
have so fine an ear that an occasion was 
spoiled by a false note. 

* * a te 
A Street Incident 

I believe the ‘‘man on the street’”’ has 
a fine sense of honor. As an illustration 
I relate this incident, that occurred at 
the junction of Colorado and Fair Oaks, 
in Pasadena. A woman had stepped off 
a car that was turning the corner. An 
undergarment, knickerbockers presum- 
ably, had become loosed from its moor- 
ings, a pin had turned traitor, or a 
buttonhole proved untrue to its most 
sacred trust. The garment dropped a- 
round the woman’s feet, so she could not 
take a step. She lifted a foot and tried 
to free herself from the impediment, but 
some faithful button or valiant safty 
pin held fast, so she stood working her 
feet, and trying to tear herself free. There 
was nothing one could do to help her. 
Presently she swooped down, and with 
both hands tore off the garment, wrapped 
it into a close wad, and stuffea it under 
her loose cloak. Then, for the first time 
she looked around. I had watched the 
proceedings without her having seen me. 
So had a group who were waiting for the 
car. Presently the young woman lifted 
her pretty, flushed face, and frigntened 
eyes and scanned the faces, eagerly 
questioning by her glances, “‘Did you see 
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this humiliating accident?" Not a man 
was looking taat way. Everyone was 
watching the on-coming car. The wo- 
man drew a deep breath, and hurriedly 
climbed to a rear seat. I said to myself 
“The American man is at heart a gentle- 
man.” 

A boor would have been “looking.” 
The “low-down” would have smiled, 
with an ill expression on his face. Some 


might even have sneered, but I was 
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proud to observe that every man had 
his “blind side” to what he ought not to 
see. This showed a genuine refinement, 
and that spells gentle-man. 

Th “man on the street’”’ and the wo- 
man with him, make up what we call 
the “common people.” These were they 
not trammelea by tradition, but open 
hearted, who listened to the Master. 
“THE COMMON PEOPLE heard him 
GLADLY.” 


—— 
A Fairy Ship 


By Cloa A. Parker-Fuller 


Once, upon a mountain high, 
Very near the azure skv, 
Stood I, gazing into space, 
Joying in the bouyant place; 
Breathing in the tang of pine, 
Thankful that this lot was mine; 
Standing idly by my tent, 
With a spirit quite content; 
Sniffing at the fragrant things, 
Almost feeling I had wings, 
When I spied, with soar and dip, 
Down the gulch, a fairy ship. 


Up the gulch it lightly sailed, 

As the pines and breezes wailed; 
Fast and faster still it came, 

While my heart leapt into flame 
With the beauty of the scene; 

Then I spied the fairy queen 
Dancing gaily to and fro, 

Smiling, bowing, bending low; 
Thrusting arms, like thistle-down, 

Through her white and fleecy gown; 
Blew a kiss off finger tip 

From the prow of fairy ship. 


White and downy as a cloud, 
Sailed the fairy ship so proud; 
Guided by an elfin band, 
High and higher, o’er the land; 


Dainty sprites their strength reveal, 
Furling sail, or guiding wheel; 
Near and nearer, through the mist, 
Till my cheeks were fairy-kissed; 
As I gazed on filmy things, 
Suddenly they all took wings; 
Forked lightnings flash and skip— 
Raindrops now, my fairy ship. 











THEIR HONEYMOON 


By Guthrie Tongier 








HE was sixty years young, and 

then some—he a little more so. 

m She was dainty and petite with 

big black velvet eyes and hair of 
silvery whiteness, fine like hoar frost. 

He was a great stickler for style, as 
was plain to be seen from the toe of his 
highly-polished shoe to the jaunty set 
of the new Stetson, which he wore. 

They were my neighbors across the 
aisle for three days as we clipped along 
over the ties between Kansas City and 
Los Angeles. At first sight of them I 
said: “Now, here’s a precious pair of 
belated lovers happily married at last 
and off on their honeymoon, having the 
time of their lives.” 

Certain it is that no courtier of “ye 
olden dayes’”’ was ever more devoted to 
his lady fair than he to her of the velvet 
eyes. 

With what true gallantry he fixed the 
pillows in her seat and placed at hand the 
magazines provided for her use. 

To lessen the tedium of travel, they 
played a game called “Flinch.” And 
the joy of it was that when he lost she 
always won, and vice versa. In either 
case they both laughed happily. 

Once I saw her brush a speck of dust 
from his coat-collar, and if I had not 
been looking I think he would have 
kissed her then and there—I really think 


80. 

They had with them a_ wonderful 
lunch box from which, when it was time 
for the mid-day repast, he produced two 
pale pink china cups (did you ever?), 
and two silver knives and spoons. These 
he polished with a napkin until they 


shone. Then he deftly cut an orange 
into halves. And so, daintily, they 
sipped and ate as we sped on our way. 

He was strong on telling stories of 
which he had apparently an inexhaust- 
ible supply. Here is one that he sprung 
on us about half way between La Junta 
and Las Vegas. 

* * ~ ~ 

By some unknown means little Jamie 
had acquired a startling proficiency in 
thefuse of swear words. ? 


His parents, who were strict church 
members, having failed in all their 
efforts at correction, it was deciaed that 
the minister should take the erring one 
in hand and, if possible, restore him to 
the straight and narrow path. 

With due solemnity the minister ap- 
proached his task. 

“Jamie,” he began, impressively, “I’m 
sorry to say that I have heard a bad 
report of you.” 

Jamie sat tight and waited. “I’m 
sorry to hear that you have been swear- 
ing.”’ 

“Who told you?” demanded the young- 
ster. 

“Oh,” said the minister side-stepping, 
“A little bird told me.” 

“Huh,” said Jamie quite complacently, 
“T bez it was a dam blue-Jay. I never 
did have any use for them dam Jays.” 

BS * * 

One evening out in Arizona following 
a dash of rain, there was a great sunset. 
In the wondrous afterglow, against a 
sky of deepest rose, the hills were darkly 
violet, while a few great clouds, pearl- 
edged and lilac-tinted, hung low on the 
horizon. I watched the glory fade from 
earth and sky, then glanced at my two 
fellow-travellers across the aisle. They 
were sitting quietly side by side, he with 
his arm across the back of her seat, and 
she with one hand resting lightly on his 
knee. 

They, too, had caught the passing 
splendor, and on their faces was the 
peace that comes at evening-time—the 
reflection of a glory that shall never pass 
away. And more and more I was con- 
firmed in the belief that here was one 
of those beautiful romances extending 
through the years and culminating lately 
in a happy marriage. So when the op- 
portunity occurred I ventured a remark 
to that effect. He smiled brightly, say- 
ing, “You’re way off. Why, bless you, 
we have grown children, and grand- 
children, too. We were married back 
in the seventies, Mary and I.” 

And he stroked in place a straying 
lock of her silvery white hair. 











The Surprises of God’s Great Out-of-Doors 


By George Wharton James 








FIRMLY believe that one of the 

secrets of a happy life is to pre- 

serve a childlike simplicity of 

mind that never becomes blasé 
at the sweet, pure, true, and beautiful. 
To such a mind nature affords innumer- 
able delights, one of the chief of which 
is her astonishing and marvelous sur- 
prises. Her charms are so many and 
various, her manifestations so apparently 
infinite to man’s limited capacity, that the 
more he seeks to know of her the more 
marvelous and wonderful she becomes. 
With her, at least, the old adage is ridic- 
ulous, “‘Familiarity breeds contempt;” 
for the more one knows of nature, the 
more interesting, fascinating, dear, and 
attractive she becomes. 


I never experienced these surprises 
more forcefully than when I first began 
my systematic studies of the Colorado 
Desert, in Southern California. There, 
in that Sahara of the United States, I 
was constanily meeting with facts and 
things that I did not expect to meet. 
To find within four and a half hours’ 
journey from my own home, in beautiful 
Pasadena, a desert region that ‘“out- 
Saharas” Sahara in the three things that 
go to make a desert, was indeed sur- 
prising; for the Colorado Desert is hot- 
ter, drier, and has a larger area below 
sea-level than the Sahara itself. 

The colors of the desert had always 
appealed to me, but as I enjoyed the sun- 
rises and sunsets day after day, week 











PALM CANYON, NEAR PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
The surprise to find great groves of Palms in hidden recesses on the edge of the Desert. 
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THE SURPRISE OF THE DESERT FLOWERS 


Words absolutely fail to suggest the gorgeousness and glory, the variety and beauty, the splendor 
and profusion found in the Desert valleys. 


after week, an entirely new world of 
color seemed to be opened to me. 

In the winter the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of the desert was a perpetual sur- 
prise. It was like breathing odorous 
nectar which possessed a stimulating 
quality that inspired one to run, shout, 
and laugh with very exuberance of joy. 
And those odors! How delicious and 
distinct they were! You could readily 
distinguish a half dozen different odors, 
the senses seemed so keen and alert, and 
yet they blended into one exquisite fra- 
grance that titillated the senses with a 
new and strange delight. 

Then the verdure of the desert! One 
can not begin on this topic without wric- 
ing things that to the uninitiated must 
seem like foolish rapture. The gigantic 
palms, native to this region, how sublime, 
majestic, and stately they are, whether 
in isolation or in clusters! The mesquit- 
tree provides, for the dependent Indians, 
shelter, food, sugar, candy, fuel, drink, 
and medicine, as well as shelter for 
beasts of burden. The weird smoke-tree, 
the strange palo verde,—the tree of 
green sticks, which in winter bursts out 
into a gorgeous bloom of richest and 
deepest purple,—the Chilopsis, or des- 
ert willow, that surprises you in the most 
out-of-the-way places,—all these are a 
never-ending source of unexpected de- 
light. But I have not yet mentioned the 
infinitude of varieties of cactus and yucca 
that reveal their charms to only those 
who study and love them. When I speak 
of cacti of hundreds of varieties, each 
one having its own peculiar fascina- 


tion, and the flowers of which, ir del- 
icacy of petal, exquisite tints and shades 
of coloring, and subtile fragrance, sur- 
pass anything I know in the floral world, 
I speak only the fact. Then, too, to find 
in the thorns of chese cacti the most 
artistic designs,—this was a great sur- 
prise. And as for the flowers! Words 
absolutely fail to suggest the gorgeous- 
ness and glory, the variety and beauty, 
the splendor and profusion, found in the 
untraveled and virgin desert valleys into 
which I have wandered after the win- 
ter’s rains, to be surprised and delighted 
beyond the power of words to describe. 

John C. Van Dyke, who wrote that 
classic description of these unknown re- 
gions, entitled “The Desert,” says that 
if such masses of flowers exist on the 
desert, he never saw them. I can only 
regret that he was not with my assistant 
and myself some few winters ago when 
we entered a valley in the heart of the 
Colorado Desert. It must have been 
some forty miles long and fifteen or 
twenty miles wide, and from one end to 
the other was one rich, gorgeous, glow- 
ing, blazing mass of variegated color, 
many of the flowers being a rare and 
delicate kind seldom seen away from the 
desert, and even there, as a rule, found 
only in small quantities. Here, where 
nature had been storing these precious 
seeds for centuries, the winter rains had 
made them germinate all at once, and, 
although I have seen many floral dis- 
plays at different times throughout the 
world, I can say truthfully that all the 
flowers I have seen in my whole fifty 
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SUNSET, SALTON SEA, CALIFORNIA 
The surprise to find a Sea, 65 miles long and 25 miles broad, in the heart of the Desert. 


years of life put together did not equal 
what we saw in this marvelous nature 
exhibition. 

Then the silence of the desert! Who 
that has lived in the whirl, roar, bustle, 
and confusion of a large city can even 
comprehend it, much less understand and 
enjoy? City dwellers seem to learn in 
time to love noise and racket and tur- 
moil; but there are times on the desert 
when everything seems so hushed that 
nature herself is in so deep a sleep that 
her breathing is imperceptible. You lie 
on her bosom and hear absolutely no 
sound, see absolutely no movement, and 
the only sounds or signs of life are within 
yourself and the few growing things, 
the movement of the sun, or, if it he 
night-time, the more solemn and less os- 
tentatious march of the stars. 

Yet out of the heart of such silence, 
quiet and calm, I have experienced a 
storm within a few hours where the 
wind has blown at a cyclonic rate, and 
the temperature has so rapidly increased 
as to almost suffocate man and beast, 
while the whirling clouds of fine sand 
have filled the air in every direction and 
obscured sun, mountains, trees, and 
every other object that was more than 
twenty feet away. I have gasped through 
a night of such a storm, with the ther- 
mometer at 128 degrees at midnight, 
and had to wrap up the heads of my 
horses in blankets to keep them from 
suffocating, and pour a few scanty drops 
of water down their throats out of a 
bottle, to keep them from perishing of 
thirst. 


And yet on this same desert I have ex 
perienced bitter cold blasts that seemed 
as if they were fresh from the heart of 
an artic winter, and that, owing to the 
extremely rarefied condition of the at- 
mosphere, penetrated to the very mar- 
row, and seemad as if they would par- 
alyze the heart and lungs and freeze the 
very blood in one’s veins. 

Who can imagine my surprise one 
night when sleeping in the heart of this 
almost untracked desert, to be awakened 
by che buoyant and hearty singing of a 
mocking-bird? It was one of those rich, 
clear moonlight nights that we speak of 
as being “as bright as day,’’ when the 
moon came up some time after sunset. 
We had had a long, hard tramp that 
day; our burros were exceedingly weary; 
and night had come upon us before we 
had been able to reach the next spring. 
We were compelled, therefore, to make a 
“dry camp.” There was plenty of a 
peculiar kind of desert grass, known as 
“gallinas grass,” which the burros ate 
with avidity. In the dim distance to the 
right was a winding line of verdure, 
clearly indicating a winter water course 
when the rains came. It was from these 
trees that the flood of liquid melody 
burst upon us about two o’clock in the 
morning, and wakened me by its thrilling 
sweetness. It seemed so exactly like the 
mocking-bird’s song with which I am so 
often agreeably awakened in my own 
home, as to make me for the moment 
look around for my familiar surrouna- 
ings. To add to the charm, the moon 
had arisen and flooded desert and far- 
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away mountain ranges and peaks with 
brilliant, vivid moonlight. That was a 
surpris2 I shall never forget. Then, too, 
I have seen robins, linnets, larks, thrush- 
es, canyon wrens, cactus wrens, flickers, 
jays, blackbirds, and many other birds 
on the desert, and have wondered 
what pleasure they found in these re- 
gions that to man, as arule, seemed to 
be so appalling and terrible. 

The clarity of the desert air is always 
& surprise, especially to those who know 








IRRIGATION CANAL, CALEXICO 
The surprises of growth that comes with water 
on the Desert. 
only the atmosphere of moist countries. 
To see mountains a hundred, a hundred 
fifty, and even two hundred miles 
away with intense clearness is a startling 
experience, and even those who are ha- 
bituated to it never get over their sense 
of delight and surprise whenever they 
think about it. And the sharp-cut out- 
lines of the mountains! I can see them 
now in mental picture, their sharp ridges 
silhouetted against the absolutely cloud- 
less sky, without a single tree or shrub 
to soften their rigidity. In my library 
are several paintings of these esert 
mountains, showing their clean-cut out- 
lines. When my friends, unacquainted 
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with the desert, see them, they can not 
believe that they are true to nature. 
How I wish they could see the reality! 

A railway crosses a portion of this 
desert, and when travelers approach the 
desert, most of them pull down the blinds 
and try to forget in the pages of a book 
the few hours that it takes to cross. This 
is one of the greatest mistakes that can 
be made, especially if the trip be in the 
early morning hours or in the evening. 
On a moonlight night especially should 
one be wide-awake to see what the 
desert has to present. 

Yet one day this very railroad gave 
me a desert experience that was one of 
the surprises of my life. My companion 
and I were riding along, not far from the 
railroad track. The wind was blowing 
in the same direction that we were go- 
ing, so that we could hear no sound. It 
was a frightfully hot day, and the heat 
waves were ascending in every direction. 
Suddenly there appeared, seemingly a 
mile or so away, & monster sea-serpent, 
with a waving, undulating body that 
extended into the far-away horizon, 


rapidly approaching us with threatening 


mien. Its head was large and expansive, 
and seemed to have the power of expand 
ing and contracting. Noiselessly this 
weird, tremendous, awful object ap- 
proached us. Needless to say, my heart 
stood still with fear and alarm, and only 
resumed beating in an irregular and 
spasmodic manner, clearly indicating 
the shock of surprise it had received. In 
a sudden return of mental control, 
I wondered whether I was being subjected 
to a hallucination, or whether my com- 
rade was seeing the same terrifying 
object. A glimpse at his horror-stricken 
face revealed that he was as scared as I. 
We waited with alarm the approach of 
the horrifying creature. In a few mo- 
ments it whirled by us, and left us un- 
touched, unscathed, and unalarmed. It 
was a monster freight-train drawn by 
two engines, the puffing clouds of smoke 
from which gave the expansive and con- 
tractive appearance to the head of the 
monster, and the undulations of the body 
were caused by the heat waves and vi- 
brations upon and over the long train of 
cars, that were strong enough completely 
to hide the identity of the objects that 
so terrified us. 
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One of the greatest surprises connected 
with the desert is that a few years ago it 
was found that underneath a large portion 
of it was a vast reservoir of artesian 
water. This reservoir was tapped, and 
now a thousand artesian wells are bub- 
bling forth their life-giving waters to 
make the desert blossom as the rose. 
From Indio to Mecca the Coachella Val- 
ley is one rich mass of cultivated green 
stuff. Trees, shrubs, plants, vegetables, 
grow with a profusion and vigor totally 
unknown in colder climes. Land that a 
few years ago you would not have ac- 
cepted as a gift, is now bearing crops 
that justify the paying of a thousand 
dollars and acre, or more, for it. Industry 
and energy directing the flow of the 
water, and the utilizing of God’s abun- 
dant sunshine, have produced these sur- 
prising results. 

One of the surprises connected with 
this fact is that I had not the foresight 
to realize the possibility of these changes 
and locate on one hundred sixty acres of 
this desert land while yet it was a part 
of Uncle Sam’s domain. Yet I am glad 
that others were able to avail themselves 
of this great privilege, and that their 
foresight and industry will secure to 
them a competency for life. 

And yet this desert country is a land 
of mirages, of deceptive visions, that 
oftentimes have led men to their death. 
When one gets on the subject of mi- 
rages, it is pretty difficult to know how 
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to begin and where to end. I have seen 
thousand of mirages, but I have never 
seen one of the fantastic nature pictured 
by some writers. The powers of imag- 
ination undoubtedly have much to do 
with seeing gorgeous cities overtopped 
with spires, and domes of temples and 
castles, but all of the mirages I have seen 
have been of a different character. The 
experts in books tell us that real water 
and mirage water are very different 
things to the trained eye, but I have 
seen the Salton Sea, a lake sixty-five 
miles long and twenty-five miles broad, 
the confines of which I knew perfectly, 
merged into a boundless mirage sea, and 
I defy any living person, expert or other- 
wise, to tell where the real water ended 
and the mirage water began. Desert 
mirages are certainly sources of great 
surprise, and in nothing more so than 
in the great differences. that exist 
between them and the mirages of 
books. 

When I started to writ2 this article, I 
had no conception that I should confine 
myself to the subject of the surprises of 
the desert, and yet I have said nothing 
of the climatic surprises, the remarkable 
air currents, the active hot springs and 
mud volcanoes, and the interesting fam- 
ilies of reptiles that make this their home. 
I could write by the hour about each of 
these subjects and still not exhaust all 
that the desert contains of surprise and 
interest. 
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COTTON FIELD, IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


One of the greatest surprises is to find cotton growing on the Colorado Desert superior to that of the 
South. 
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By Stanley Wood 








HE progression of Los Angeles to its 
present undisputable position as the 
metropolis of Southern California has 
S been marked, and although its early 
™ growth has possibly been due to the 
fact that it possesses one of the most equable 
climates in the whole world, its standing today 
is built upon a foundation far more stable. To 
some of its builders we have from time to time 
tried to do honor; a few more of them are the 
inspiration of this article, To them, largely is 
due the up-building of this city on the solid and 
scientific lines which must be the basis of all 
successful and permanent undertakings. 

In the year 1800 it is historically recorded 
Los Angeles had 315 inhabitants. Since that 
time the government census shows us the fol- 
lowing figures: 1850, 1,610; 1870, 5,614; 1880, 
11,183; 1890, 50,395; 1900, 102,479; 1910, 
319,198. Today we need no literary license to 
state that there are in excess of ,000 people 
resident here—to stay. The “boom” days are 
long past. After the years 1886-87, when Los 
Angeles swarmed with speculators, the like of 
which never yet infested a mining camp, who 
sold “‘town-site lots,’ which were situated any- 
where west of Cajon Pass, for any price they 
eared to ask, Los Angeles suffered from the 
results of such a land boom as has not since 
been equalled in history. The magnificent 
growth of the city has, however, been in the 
period since those years. Between 1890 and 
1900 the increase in population amounted to 
over one hundred per cent. Between 1900 and 
1910 the ratio of increase more than doubled 
this and since that time the settled population 
has been added to at the rate of over twenty- 
five thousand per annum. The influence which 
has brought these new citizens has not been 
that of the speculative days of 1886. While it 
may be possible in some lines of endeavor to 
“fool all of the people some of the time,’’ it 
has yet to be demonstrated that where the funds 
of those people are concerned it is possible to 
“fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Nowhere at the present time are there larger 
building operations, or more of them, than in 
Los Angeles, when the population of this city 
is compared with that of any other, and now here 
are the building operations more successful. 
Here again the sound plans of the builders of 
Los Angeles are in evidence. The large returns 
looked for on many investments are not expected 
or exacted. Today the erection of a fourteen- 
story office building is completed and tomorrow 
it is tenanted and beginning to render its six 
per cent accounting to its owners. It is not 
asked of it to do more—and it does no less for 


there are no new structures untenanted; all are 
fulfilling their modest obligations to their owners. 

The investments of people already assured 
of the standing of Los Angeles are increasing 
annually. On every principal street where the 
erection of a sky-scraper or a manufactory is 
penene the sound of the automatic riveter is 
amiliar. This year the building permits will 
exceed forty ine dollars, and the value of 
the property erected will be in excess of that 
figure. Convincing and authentic statistics of 
the rapid and yet normal growth of Los Angeles 
may obtained from the civic records; we 
cannot refrain, however, from pointing to the 
following merely as a means of comparison with 
the present year’s work: In 1890 the building 
permits were 737 in number, and amounted to 
$1,194,939; by 1900 these had more than 
doubled—to 1902 permits of a value of $2,517,- 
966. In 1910 permits were issued covering 
10,738 operations, and their valuation was 
stated at $21,684,100. The last complete 
year’s figures, those for the calendar year 1912, 
showed 16,453 permits issued for structural 
work valued at $31,366,357. 


This is not speculation. There are not men 
in Los Angeles today who, no matter how strong 
their civic pride, are sinking forty million dollars 
a year in structural advertising. The men who 
are doing this are of proven ability in the country, 
men whose reputation for conservatism in their 
investments is not to be assailed. Their civic 
pride is not to be depreciated; but in this case 
it works, as should be the case in all good enter- 
prises, in conclusion with the requirements of 
good business principles. 

There is no reason why this ratio of increase 
should not continue. The money to do it with 
is here and the men with the courage of their 
convictions are here with it. The increasing 
industrial activity of this locality is every evi- 
dence of the fact that we can look for an even 
greater increase in growth in the future, phe- 
nominal as has been the past in comparison with 
the growth of other modern cities. 

Prior to 1868 there were no banks in Los 
Angeles. In that year there was started the 
banking firm of Governor Downey and J. A. 

ard and the firm of Hellman and Company, 
which in 1871 became the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, with Governor Downey as Presi- 
dent and I. W. Hellman as Cashier. On June 
30th, 1913, the — in the thirty-three 
principal banks of Angeles were officially 
reported as $187,963,632.56, and the total re- 
sources as $222,755,223.47. In the six months 
intervening between that date and January Ist, 
1913, the deposits had increased six million 
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dollars, and resources had increased to the ex- 
tent of $7,750,527.64. 

The earliest record of Los Angeles bank 
clearings before us at this writing is that of the 
year 1890, when they reached $36,019,721. By 
1900 this had increased to $113,766,378, and in 
1910, $811,377,487. At the close of the year 
1912 the record read $1,168,941,700. 

In the same year the postal receipts of Los 
Angeles amouuted to almost two million dol- 

increase of one hundred per cent over 
the receipts of five years ago, and of fifteen per 
cent over the receipts of the year 1911. 

On staple grounds did we say we had builded? 
Indeed yes! and builded by men who know 
where and how to expend their time, money and 
a of to the best advantage. It is with no 
small degree of elation we refer the whole 
world to the recent completion of the most 
magnificent municipal accomplishment of the 

resent day—the Owens River Aqueduct. On 
November 5, 1913, this example of the entire 
population of a city of four hundred thousand 
souls working in unison was dedicated to the 
city’s use. The birth of this gigantic engin- 
eering feat is to be credited to the mind of ex- 
Mayor Fred Eaton, himself a native citizen, 
for he was born in the old Mexican cuariel after 
that place had been bought and converted into 
a residence by his father, the Hon. B. 8. Eaton. 
In 1904, after Fred Eaton’s term of office as 
engineer and superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Water Company, he presented to the city 
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his proposition of a joint municipal-corporation 
water system. The difficulties encountered 
with the federal authorities to make this a 
municipal project are now matters of history. 
Suffice it to say here they were overcome by the 
will of a people who knew what they wanted and 
would not be gainsaid, and by the wholesome 
vote of fourteen to one these one-minded citi- 
zens authorized the issuance of the twenty- 
three million dollars in bonds, which it had 
been estimated would be the cost of prosecuting’ 
the work. Within eight years time, through 
the superhuman efforts of Chief Engineer Mul- 
holland and his associates, this stupendous task 
has been accomplished with an expenditure of 
time and money less than was estimated, and 
today we have at the disposal of the city the 
twenty-one billion gallons of water impounded 
at Hawiee Dam—an asset of more than four 
times its cost. To Fred Eaton, to William 
Mulholland, to General Adna R. Chaffee, to 
J. P. Lippincott, and to that army of men who 
epee them, there has been constructed a 
monument which will last for all time. 

The water is brought from Owens River, two 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Los 
Angeles. Its first progression toward the city 
is to the lake now known as Lake Mulholland, 
which was formerly an arid desert. This is 
sixty miles from the source and lays between 
two dams which are seven miles apart. The 
area of its water surface is 2100 acres and the 
lake holds twenty-one billion gallons of water. 
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SOME OF LOS ANGELES’ LEADING BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


























O.. A. VICKREY 


One of Los Angeles’ leading realty men, of 
the firm of O. A. Vickrey & Company. A resi- 
dent of this city twenty-nine years; engaged in 
the real estate business for the past twenty-five 
years. Principal business is in heavy exchanges 
in down-town property. Specialty of Figueroa 
Street Square (225 lots), and Adrienne Acres, 
on National Boulevard between city and Venice. 
He is one of the chief boosters of Los Angeles. 
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OF LOS ANGELES. 
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Sa EACH PROPERTY in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
is exceedingly scarce and getting more so every 
a) day Hermoss Beach offers you the only oppor- 
tunity for a ground floor beach investment now What 
Hermnss lots will bring in the future can safely be judged 
by what has happened in the past. 

A few years ago lots could be bought at Venice or 
Ocean Park for a thousand dollars. Today those same lots 
demand thirty-five hundred to ten th ¢ dollars. and 
many oi them are not for sale at any price 

H Beach is destined to be one of the 
greatest and most permanent resorts around Los Angeles. § 


“* Hiermosa Beach Company, 
OWNERS AND AGENTS 
Hollingsworth Bldg. Sixth and Hill Sts. Los Angeles, 
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A. D. KILDAHL 

Resident Manager of the United States Farm 
Land Company, 822 Trust and Savings Build- 
ing. Mr. Kildahl has been a resident of Cali- 
fornia for the past two years; hejis a native of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Kildahl has been connected 
with the present company for the past twelve 
years. This Company has sold of its own land 
three million acres, from Florida to Alberta. 
This Company is making a specialty of Cali- 
fornia lands, in large and small tracts, nearly all 
alfalfa land. Mr. Kildahl is a real booster for 
Los Angeles, and says that this city, being the 
first port of call when the canal is completed 
will overtop the whole coast as a commercial 


center. 
B. F. CULLEY 

General Manager of the Manning Realty 
Company, suite No. 709 to 714 Black Building, 
one of the largest realty firms in the city, dealing 
in exchanges of large city properties from 
$10,000 and up. Making a specialty of San 
Luis Obispo acreage in any size tracts, ranging 
from $25 to $100 per acre. 











The next one hundred and seventy-one miles 
of its journey to the San Fernando reservoir is 
an engineering marvel, second only to the work 
at Panama. Through fifteen miles of covered 
conduit the water is taken to Little Lake. Then 
through a series of tunnels, hills and canyons, 
two of which are crossed with steel siphons, to 
Sand Canyon. Beyond this is the famous Jaw- 
bone Siphon. This immense steel pipe, of from 
seven and one-half to ten feet in diameter, is 
8,136 in length and build of one and one-eighth 
inch steel plate. In all there are over nine 
miles of steel piping used in the construction 
of the Aqueduct—a quantity which has made 
experts accustomed to its use in the East, gasp 
at the audacity of its user. From here the water 
is sent on to Pine Canyon siphon and down 
through Antelope Valley to the Fairmont 
reservoir at Elizabeth Lake. Its next journey- 
ing takes it under Elizabeth Lake, through the 
San Franscisquito Canyon and Dry Canyon 
reservoir to the south portal of the Aqueduct at 
San Fernando, where forty thousand people 
greeted it at the celebration held at the Cas- 
cades on November 5th. 

In the construction of this immense project 
there has been handled over twenty million 
tonsoffreight. Five million pounds of dynamite 
have been used in blasting and upwards of two 
million tons of cement have gone into the con- 
duit and tunnel work. The city has built its 
own cement plant and has constructed two 
hundred and fifteen miles of road and two 
hundred and thirty miles of pipe line for the 
work. There is in the Aqueduct twenty-two 
syphons—thirteen of steel and eight of concrete. 
There is, in all, 148 miles of tunnel work. One 
hundred and seventy-five thousand men have 
been employed in its construction in the past 
six years, and as high as thirty-nine wed mee 
men at one time. Of its total cost, over twelve 
and a half million dollars have been expended in 
labor. 

It is an achievement of which we are justly 
proud, and one which is calling the attention of 
the world to this city. It is, however, but one 
of the many reasons why Los Angeles is steadily 
gaining position as the first city of the West. 
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Los Angeles is fast attaining a position as a 
port which will rival its importance as a railroad 
center. Millions have been expended in giving 
Los Angeles a water frontage which will be un- 
rivaled on the Coast. In 1896 $2,900,000 was 
of ae coon by Congress for the construction 

the eleven thousand-foot breakwater, which 
now gives safe dockage for a territory eight 
miles in length. Its actual cost was $3,100,000. 
The gateway to the harbor is four thousand 
feet in width and has a depth of forty feet, 
without rocks or sandbar. It will be possible, 
when the occasion requires it, to make dockage 
twenty-two miles long and place Los Angeles 
high in the list of the harbors of the oul. 

To date there has been expended to exceed 
one million dollars in the dredging of the inner 
canals, on which wharfs have been constructed. 
Land has been purchased by the federal govern- 
ment for an extensive system of fortifications on 
the bluffs above the water front. The harbor 
is now the largest and most important lumber 
discharging port in the world, and what can be 
done with it would read like a fairy tale. How- 
ever, our article is dealing with the accomplish- 
ments of the city, and not with what may be 
made of it. Still, it does not need an optimist 
so show how ready of accomplishment are the 

rojects already planned and under way. 

here is the commercial boulevard for motor 
truck use between the center of the city and the 
harbor, on which is to be expended $700,000. 
The inner harbor channel dredging work and 
wharfs, already under construction, and the 
outer harbor work on the present breakwater— 
two miles of wharfage pot warehouses to cost 
two million dollars. On Miner Fill, outer 
harbor, are to be constructed two and one- 
half miles of wharfage in thirty feet of water at 
a cost of two million dollars. 

As a distributing point for imports and ex- 
ports, Los Angeles is so geographically situated 
with respect to its now existant lines of railway 
as to be the only logical port and manufacturing 
center for the great area covered by the states 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, the western portion of Wyoming and 
the southern half of this State, with the ex- 
ception of a small part of the territory imme- 
diately adjacent to the port of San Diego. 
Nor is it reasonable to assume that, with the 
coming ot the Pacific Coast of the immense 

uantities of shipping after the opening of the 

anama Canal, that any other result will ob- 
tain than that Los Angeles Harbor will be the 
logical discharging and loading port for that 
traffic. The costs in labor and delays incident 
to the docking of a large vessel will prohibit 
their utilizing both the ports of San Diego and 
Los Angeles as a part of their regular routes. 

This will also apply with equal force to the 
traffic to and from the Orient. In respect to 
this traffic Los Angeles will be a close com- 
petitor with San Francisco also. The territory 
to be served in the States named heretofore in 
this article will be more ready of access to Los 

les than to San Francisco. By only a 
slight deviation from their regular route of 
commerce the European-Oriental liners, using 
the Panama Canal, will be able to make Los 
Angeles Harbor a regular port of call. There 
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is not the slighest doubt as to this being done. 
Offices have aw A been established here by 
some of the largest shipping houses in the worl 


Since November 9, 1885, when the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railway (now a part of the Santa 
Fe System) drove its last spike at Cajon Pass, 
giving Los Angeles its first trans-continental 
railway, there has been added the “Sunset 
Route,” via El Paso and New Orleans, the 
“Ogden Route,” another Southern Pacific line 
connecting with the Union Pacific and reaching 
the East by a northern route, the Salt Lake 
line through Nevada and Southern Utah, and 
the Rock Island through service. There are 
two lines of the Southern Pacific System between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and through 
service over the Santz Fe lines between San 
Diego and San Francisco, via Los Angeles. 
The El Paso and Southwestern System has now 
built its lines to Tucson and will undoubtedly 
extend to the Coast. Articles have already 
been filed with the Secretary of State covering 
a pro electrical line between Los Angeles 
and Bakersfield, a project which is supported 
by some of our most responsible leading citizens, 
and one which it is rumored is backed by one 
of the trans-continental systems. 


The street railway system of Los Angeles is 
one of the equal of which is not to be found. 
Suburban lines now extend to the following 
busy little towns, and there is shown, opposite 
each, the intervening distance between them 
and the center of traffic in Los Angeles: 


Miles 
Alhambra. -_--_- ; 
25 
Anaheim. -. - 
Arcadia___- 
Burbank. -_- 


Eagle Rock - - - - . 
Garvanza - _-_- 
Glendale. 


Los Alamitos ‘ 
Long Beach - --- --- -‘ 
Los Nietos- - -- - 
Lankershim 
Lamanda Park : 
Los Angeles Harbor.25 Wilmington 
20 Whittier 
Mount Lowe. - ----- 16 


The conditions are ideal for making of this an 
Industrial City which will a second Man- 
chester. And that is the talk which is now 
before you men of the Realty Board, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Industrial Bureau, and 
the like—you who have already done so much 
toward this end; it is now “up to you” to get 
after that increase in the “dinner bucket bri- 
gade,” and for every minute and endeavor you 
expend in that direction, count another one for 
us—to the limit of our ability and usefulness. 
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¥ Compiled by Norman Le Marquand, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce 


A Well-Governed and 
Progressive City 








IE northern part of Orange County is 
© known as the Fullerton District. Here, 
twenty-three miles southeast of 

Angeles and fifteen miles by air line 

from the Pacific Ocean, lies the City of 
Fullerton. Near enough to the Pacific to 
share in the benefit of its cooling breezes, yet 
far enough to escape its humidity, and shielded 
from the hot winds, little wonder indeed that 
Fullerton has acquired the distinction of having 
the most salubrious and equable climate even 
in a country where the climate is one of the 
chief assets. 





In the mountains are beautiful canons with 
groves of liveoak and sycamore, and sparkling 
streams and mineral springs, and sweet-smelling 
mountain plants and flowers; all easy of access 
from every part of the county, affording man 
delightful spots for a day’s picnic or a month's 
outing. Along thirty-five miles of seashore are 
many beautiful seaside resorts on bay and 
ocean front, with clean sandy beaches or pic- 
turesque rocky cliffs and shores, with boating, 
bathing and fishing advantages that cannot be 
surpassed. These places, also, are easy to 
reach from any part of the county, the'trip to 





SPADRA STREET, FULLERTON, LOOKING NORTH 


Again, the peculiar situation of this district 
makes of it the most desirable winter resort in 
this country, if not in the world. Far enough 
from the majestic snow-capped mountains of 
the San Gabriel and San Jacinto ranges to es- 
cape the cold north winds which occasionally 
sweep down in the valleys below their slopes, 
the Fullerton district is almost entirely free 
from the occasional frosts that are the dread of 
fruit growers in some parts of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In these mountains also are brewed 
the heavy cold rains which at times sweep this 
region. As they near the coast these rains 
come down more gently and are of far greater 
benefit to the rancher and fruit grower, the 
heavier winds sweeping down to the ocean in 
the beds of the San Gabriel and Santa Ana 
rivers. 


any of the beaches from the farthest part of 
the county requiring only two hour’s time by 
automobile. This is a good roads county, and 
when the improvements now pro and 
under way are completed it will have one of the 
finest systems of boulevards in the world. 

The town of Fullerton is approaching its 
tenth birthday. It was incorporated in Jan- 
uary, 1904. Its transportation facilities are 
furnished by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, on whose main line it is 
situat Twenty trans-continental and local 
trains stop there daily, and the importance of 
its busy little depot may be judged from the 
fact that during the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1913, the gross receipts from freight 
traffic amounted to $308,111.84, and from 
passenger traffic, $43,099.56. 
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The principal exports from Fullerton consist 
of oranges, lemons, walnuts, tomatoes, cabbages, 
sweet potatoes, asparagus and tobacco. The 
soil, a rich mixture of silt and loam, is so pro- 
ductive that a recitation of what has been ac- 
complished with it reads like a fairy tale. The 

ioneers of Fullerton raised little but pasture 
or their sheep and cattle. In seasons of abun- 
dant railfall they would produce large crops of 
barley and other grains. At other times they 
would wait for the rain until their necessities 
compelled them to seek a means whereby the 





THE $300,000.00 FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


slentiful waters of the Santa Ana River could 
» transported over the twelve miles of inter- 
vening rough land, gullies, ravines, canyons and 
hills. The Cajon Irrigation Company, incor- 
»orated in 1897, has since become the Anaheim 
Jnion Water Company, which furnishes water 
to its stockholders who are the occupants of 
the fifteen thousand acres in this vicinity. 
The riparian rights of this company rest upon 
such old titles and are so entrenched behind 
legal decisions that there is no possibility of 
their being disputed. ' Now, with the growth of 
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modern ideas, the capacity of the Cajon canal, 
which in early times was small, has been in- 
creased many fold. Wooden flumes have been 
replaced by substantial fills; where the ditch 
formerly wound tortuously around the faces of 
hills and was liable at any time to break away, 
tunnels have been cut so that what was once the 
weakest part has become the strongest. These 
tunnels have been lined with concrete so that 
now the water rushes through these rock-lined 
hills. It is this straightening of alignment and 
the cementing of the walls of the tunnels and 
ditches that have so greatly increased the ca- 
pacity of the main canal. Perhaps the greatest 
development has been in the improvement of 
the lateral or distributing ditches. During the 
, fourteen years fifty miles 6fthe main and 
1p ant lateral dirches have beén lined with 
a r three-inch coat of concrete, or the open 
“Ses have been replaced by cement pipe-lines. 
/¥ se improvements add greatly to the ef- 
iency of the water distribution and prevent 


undue waste from seepage and evaporation 
during the few summer months when all the 
water is needed. 


Of oranges, the kings of fruits, a specialty in 
the Fullerton district is the Valencia, an orange 
which ripens late in the year, and always o 
tains a high price in the markets of the country. 
In the immediate vicinity of Fullerton is the dis- 
trict above all others peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of this orange. Here it reaches its 
most perfect development. Here it remains on 
the trees for a long time, and can, therefore, be 
placed on the market at a time when oranges 
are scarce, and therefore command the highest 
price. 

Valencia orange groves with full-bearing trees 
command a price of two thousand dollars an 
acre and, with careful and scientific cultivation 
yeild large returns even on such an investment. 

Within the cith the .value of building lots of 
fifty feet in width ranges from $500 to $1200, 
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while the business blocks are disposed of at from 
$50 to $150 per fron foot. 

The population is now estimated at three 
thousand, and there is an optimistic “booster” 
organization predicting an early increase to 
five thousand. The growth of the cith recently 
has been most marked. In the first six months 
of the present calendar year the building per- 
mits granted amounted to the astounding total 
of $203,925, as compared with $55,395 in the 
corresponding period of the preceeding year. 

The receipts of the local post office for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, amounted to $12,- 
401.38, and an application is now before the 
postal authorities at Washington for free mail 
delivery with every indication that favorable 
action may be expected. 

One of the most modern and complete in- 
stitutions of its class is the Fullerton Union 
High School located on fifteen acres of ground 
within three blocks of the business section. 
Its Auditorium seats twelve thousand people. 


The students from the rural districts are taken 
to and from school in three omnibusses and 
their courses include, in addition to the usual 
high school courses, training in manual arts and 
agriculture. The post-graduate course of the 
school is one which serves for matriculation to 
the universities of the State. The buildings, 
eleven’ in number, are fireproof and the whole 
cost $300,000. 

There is now being erected a two-story gram- 
mar school building within two blocks of the 
High School at a cost of $70,000. 

The Public Library, one block from the center 
of the city, was erected at a cost of $10,000, 
and its Mission-style architecture makes it one 
of the city’s beauty spots. 

There are churches of six denominations con- 
veniently located, and there is in course of con- 
struction a fire-proof hospital which, in its con- 
veniences and equipment, will be second to 
none. 

The site has been purchased for a City Hall, 
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LIVE WIRES OF FULLERTON. WHY? 


which will be located in the center of the town. 
The city has also purchased a forty-acre tract 
for septic tanks for the sewer outfall and the 
sewer system, costing to date about $60,000, 
is about completed. 

Another large municipal project of this pro- 
gressive town is the water system, which has 
just been completed. Two twelve-inch wells 
400 feet in depth pump the water to a reservoir 
with a capacity for one million gallons, which is 
situated high above the city. The water is as 
— and soft as rain-water, and the citizens of 

ullerton feel well recompensed for the $80,000 
expended in securing it. 

Arrangements are now being made to supply 
the city with natural gas, which it is estimated 
can be done at the rate of seventy-five cents per 
thousand cubic feet delivered to the consumer. 
This will be secured from the large oil fields 
located six miles north of Fullerton. 

The production of oil in the fields north of the 
city has for years been one of the staple indus- 
tries. Drilling commenced there practically 
twenty years ago and the operations now cover 
an area of approximately sixty square miles. 
The wells for the most part are deep, some to 
exceed four thousand feet and the drilling oper- 
ations are expensive; yet despite this, large 
returns are made on investments. One of the 
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recent wells near Fullerton flowed for a period 
to exceed a year at the rate of 2500 barrels a day 
of 30 gravity oil, for which there was a ready 
market at one dollar per barrel. The Standard 
Oil Company, The Union Oil Company, The 
Brea Canyon Oil Company, and The Petroleum 
Development Company, among others, have 
large holdings, but there is still remaining a 
large area of proven territory on which wells 
have not yet been drilled. 

Among the local industries are eleven large 
packing houses, which handle over two million 
dollars’ worth of oranges and lemons annually. 
The city also has a thoroughly modern ice plant, 
a steam laundry and four large garages. 

Fullerton offers exceptional inducements to 
the enterprising and energetic business man, 
there being numerous openings there in almost 
every line of business. Tis also a splendid field 
for manufacturing establishments; its close 
vicinity to the splendid oil fields, which means 
permanent and cheap fuel, its excellent rail- 
road facilities and equable climate all con- 
tributing towards this end. The city, through 
its excellent Chamber of Commerce, welcomes 
all such enterprises and extends to them every 
possible aid and encouragement. For the 
stranger seeking a new home, Fullerton offers 
unusual advantages. 
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FOUR REMARKABLE CALIFORNIA BOOKS 


A quartet of remarkable California books have arrived almost simultaneously at my desk. 
Each one is highly worthy the careful consideration of those Californians who love their Golden 
State and all that it contains of romance, history, legend, poetry and native allurement. The first 
is Mrs. Helen Throop Purdy’s San Francisco; As it Was, as it Is, and How to See it. With sure 
touch Mrs. Purdy sketches the wonderful early individualism of the ‘Warder of Two Continents.” 
Its romance began prior even to Mission days, and from the day that Captain de Anza located its 
ous ane mission sites through to the present its history has Boon one long glamour of romance 

nteresting chapters tell of Its Physical Characteristics, Ferry Building and Water Front, Street 
Car ~ Golden Gate and Other Parks, Government Reservation, the Old Mission, Chinatown, 
and all the other features with which the visitor will naturally desire to be acquainted. Mrs. Purdy 
writes with spirit and literary grace and without any attempt at fine writing gives charm to her 
least attractive subjects. The book as a whole is entirely different from the o:dinary guide or travel 
book. It is exquisitely made up both in type, shape, illustrations, printing and binding. The 

uare-like page, the brown ink, the creamy-brown paper all combine to make it a book most 
pleasing to the eye and Mr. Elder is to be congratulated upon this feature of the work ae much as 
is Mrs. Purdy for its excellent literary quality. San Francisco; As it Was, As it Is, and How to 
See It, by Helen Throop Purdy, 220 pages, with over 250 illustrations and maps, $2.50 net, Paul 
Elder & Company, San Francisco, California. 


The second is Field Days in California, by Bradford Torrey, that veteran naturalist and bird- 
lover whose stories of birds and mountains, forests and foot-trails, green hills and inconsequential 
ramblings have brought responsive thrills into the hearts of thousands. As its title implies, this 
book takes us upon the Bee ge Santa Barbara, to the estuary, the mountains, among the redwoods, 
into the Yosemite, to the Grand Canyon, up Mount Lowe, to Paso Robles, and lots of other places, 
full of charm, allurement and delight, that Calfornians and tourists alike know next to nothing 
about. And we are told in heart-warming fashion of titlarks, of gulls and other sea-birds, of water- 
ouzels, condors, sandpipers, swans, ruddy turnstones (the red-legged plover), band-tailed pigeons, 
magpies, hermit warblers, red crossbills, etc., by one who knows them, loves them and is delighted 
to have an audience to whom he can talk about them. From beginning to end the book is humanely 
interesting. It is chatty. breezy, refined, sunshiny, instructive and heart-warming. It is wit 
sorrow that. we recall that Mr. Torrey died in Santa Barbara a few weeks after he had sent the man- 
uscript of this book to his publishers, and that this is the last we shall have from his pen. But we 
have this, and for it we are thankful and grateful. Field Days in California, by Bradford Torrey, 
235 pages, 8 photogrvures and a portrait, $1.50 net, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The third is California Coast Trails, by our old friend, J. Smeaton Chase. An Englishman 
by birth, a cosmopolitan in spirit, he came to California a dozen or more years ago only to falla 
willing victim to its many and varied charms. With Muir’s love of the open and all wild things, 
with Torrey’s power of keen observation and chatty vividness in telling what he saw, Chase com- 
bines a sturdy philosophy that comes doubtless from a brave and stalwart yoeman ancestry. Tak- 
ing the eight hundred to a thousand miles of the California coast as his line of march, riding horse- 
back, and part of the way accompanied by our mutual friend, the desert artist, Carl Eytel, he gives 
us a series of vivid pictures as charmingly and graphically written as are Mr. Torrey’s pages. 
ginning the trip near Los Angeles, calling at the ruins of the first and abandoned site of Mission 

an Gabriel, the first pasear was down to San Diego, na Beach, where Gardner Symons has 
established an artists’ colony, Aliso Canyon, San Juan Capistrano, with its Franciscan Mission 
and memories of Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast,” the Hot Springs, Santa Margarita, the 
Indians at Pala, the San Luis Rey Valley and its restored Mission, Guajome, the supposed home 
of the fictitious “Ramona,” Del Mar and its Torrey pines, Linda Vista and San Diego are in turn 
visited. Then alone Mr. Chase started northward, avoiding the flamboyantly advertised sea- 
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side resorts of the Los Angeles region, calling at the old Mission of San Fernando and leisurely jog- 
ging along, past Ventura, Santa Barbara, the Mission of San Antonio de Padua, the Big Sur River, 
Point Lobos, Monterey, into the Santa Cruz Mountains, Half Moon Bay, Montara, the Muir Woods, 
Mt. Tamalpais, Drakes and Tomales Bay, Greenwood, Fort Bragg, Cape Mendocino, Eel River, 
Arcata, the Klamath River into Oregon. It was a great ride, and it is graphically described. Every 
age interests us, every bit of humor tickles us, and every adventure thrills. In this book, as in 
is former one, “Yosemite Trails,’”” Mr. Chase firmly establishes himself as a potent factor in Cali- 
fornia literature. The book should have a large sale and lead scores, hundreds of others to do as 
he has done. California Coast Trails, A Horseback Ride From Mexico to Oregon, by J. Smeaton 
Chase, with sixteen illustrations, 326 pages, $2.00. net, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The fourth is John Muir’s The Story of My Boybood and Youth. Everything that John Muir 
writes is entitled to most careful reading and will repay the reader both by its substance, exquisite 
literary charm and the power with which he compels one to see and feel that which he describes. 
But es the book deals with his own remarkable life it becomes additionally alluring and attractive. 
The opening sentence is the kev to Muir’s unusual and unique life: ‘When I was a boy iti Scot- 
land I was fond of everything that was wild, and all my life I’ve been growing fonder and fonder of 
wild places and wild creatures.’ Another sentence expiains more: ‘No punishment, however 
sure and severe, was of any avail against the attraction of the fields and woods. . . . Wildness 
Was ever sounding in our ears, and Nature saw to it that besides school lessons and church lessons 
some of her own lessons should be learned. . . . Oh the blessed enchantment of those Saturday 
runaways in the prime of spring! . . . Kings may be blessed: we were glorious, we were free— 
school cares and scoldings, heart. thrashings and flesh thrashings alike, were forgotten in the full- 
ness of Nature’s glad wildness.’”” From Scotland he came to the primeval wilds of Wisconsin where 
he enjoyed ‘‘a sudden flash into pure wildness,”’ and began his American life. With consummate 
artistry he paints pictures of his farm-days, his work as a plowboy, his joy in the paradise of birds 
he found, the excitement of his youthful huntings and the discovery of his own inventive faculties. 
Through page after page we read enchanted as a literary wizard unfolds the secret of his own genius 
with that sublime unconsciousness that is above all art. To young Americans this is one of the most 
important autobiographical documents ever written, and its unconscious message of the joy and 
power of Nature is needed today as never before. We have always been proud to overflowing be- 
cause of John Muir, but this book is an added draft of sweet nectar which we call upon all to enjoy. 
The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, by John Muir, with photographs by J. Edward Greene, 294 
pages, large crown 8vo., $2.00 net, postage 15 cents extra, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


A charming, rare, unusual book, full of love of God’s great out-of-doors, devotion to flowers, 
quaint and trustful philosophy, an openly-confessed pagan religion that is both refreshing and de- 
lightful, and tinged all through with a humor as spontaneous and natural as are the sunshine and the 
rain is 4 Midsummer’s Wooing. The love-story 1s really secondary, altho it gives its title to the book. 
The real story is of a woman who loves her garden more than clothes, soc:ety, fashion, wealth and 
all the luxuries of life, though she confesses to sincere worship at the shrine of a good cook. She 
makes friends with high and low, including her man Pat, a forgetful and impractical inventor and his 
sweet and beautiful daughter, a mother who belongs to the worrying sisterhood, a parson who has 
retired to get more of the out-of-doors into his system, and the young fellow whose love affairs she 
finally biings to a successful issue. I wish every reader of Out West would get this book and let 
its simple and sweet lessons seep into his system (and her system, too). It would do more good 
than any million dollars worth of medicine ever bottled or put into pill-boxes. A Midsummer's 
Wooing, by Mary E. Stone Bassett, $1.25 net, $1.37 postpaid, 496 pages, with dainty marginal 
decorations, and illustrations in color by John Goss, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 


Whatever those who close their eyes to the facts of life may think or say, there can be no doubt 
but that Socialism is demanding a great deal of the attention of many and various thinking men and 
women. Albert Edwards in his Comrade Yetta shows us how the ferment is working. He introduces 
us to several different types of social workers, all eager for reform, all honest and sincere, yet differ- 
ing materially in their remedies and methods of attaining them. Yetta is a Jewish girl brought up 
by a book-loving, impractical father who cares for and loves her devotedly, and gets her to read 
to him the works of reformers and otheis whose words she can scarcely understand. When he dies 
Yetta is thrown upon her own resources, and goes to live with a degraded uncle, whose family is 
in constant terror of his violence, and she there comes in ccntact with the rude, struggling world 
of the sweat-shop. In time her mind is awakened to the dire conditions that surround her and she 
becomes the prime mover in a strike to better them. Her aids in this strike are Miss Train, a col- 
lege girl, scientifically studying economics and yet with heart afire to help the girls and women whose 
lives are being crushed out of them in the sweat-shop; Longman, an instructor in Assyriology at 
Columbia, who has also become fired with the desire for social service, and a voung Jewish lawyer, 
Isadore Braun. Each of these three has his own conceptions of methods of reform, and among 
them Yetta is to work and develop her own great ideas. She falls in love with the college man, 
who also deems himself in love with her, but it finally turns out that she happily marries Braun. 
The book is full of the helpful spirit that animates the real “soldiers of the revolution for social 
reform,” and the author is to be congratulated upon making a powerful novel and at the same time 
stimulating thought upon these much needed lines. Comrade Yetta, by Albert Edwards, 448 pages 
$1.35 net, The Macmillan Company, New York 
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Do you attend operas? Do you “go it blind,” or knowing what you are going to hear? If the 
latter, and you wish help in knowing, get George P. Upton’s Standard Operas, Their Plots and Their 
Music. Mr. Upton has been instructing Americans on musical matters for two decades or more. 
In this new edition of an old book he brings it up to date and tells the opera-goer all he needs to know 
to intelligently enjoy the story of the opera, the general character of the music, its prominent scenes 
and numbers, and historical information regarding the composition and first casts, etc., that people 
so often like to know. Mr. Upton writes clearly and interestingly. He knows, and he knows how 
to tell, and every opera-goer will benefit himself—herself—by taking this book along. The illus- 
trations are as excellent as the text. The Standard Operas, by George P. Upton, new edition, en- 
larged and revised, 412 pages, profusely illustrated and with many portraits, $1.75 net, A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


A great surgeon, while a mere youth, unjustifiably cuts off the two legs of a rich man’s son. 
The lad learns of the error and is filled with fierce anger and a desire for revenge against the surgeon. 
He develops into a monster of iniquity, a murdcrous, brutal white slaver, the leader of a plot to 
dynamite and loot New York City. Filled with sorrow and regret for the error of his young life, the 
surgeon devotes himself to the advanced branches of his profession and discovers methods of “‘graft- 
ing’ new limbs, etc. His daughter is a sculptor. She finds in the legless cripple a model, who 

urposely plays into her hands for the ultimate wreaking of his dire vengeance. How the plot was 
foiled, the legless criminal converted into a good man by a surgical operation on his skull, and the 
girl marries her lover is the interesting task of the author, and he does it with his usual grace, fluency 
and plausibility. To those who enjoy sheer romance and wild imagination, this story will appeal. 
The Penalty, by Gouverneur Morris, 347 pages, many fine illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy, 
$1.35 net, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


For wild, rollicking, absurd invention that yet tickles the mental palate and pleases by its very 
improbability, Seven Keys to Baldpate can be highly recommended. Seven different people for 
ms different reasons seek solitude. They are all steered by Fate (in the person of the owner of 
a great barn of a summer hotel ) to the closed hotel on the shoulders of Baldpate Mountain. It is 
winter and che questions of warmth and cooking are vastly important. Yet the author solves them 
satisfactorily, introduces two or three mysteries with a girl and woman or two, keeps the reader 
on tenterhooks with a shooting, a mysterious disappearance, a monster graft deal, etc., and finally 
marries the novel-writer (who has fled from society melodrama to fall mto a greater melodrama 
than he ever could have conceived ) to the sweetest girl of the crowd, who never expected to marry 
at all. Seven Keys to Baldpate, by Earl Derr Biggers, with illustrations by Frank Snapp, 408 pages, 
$1.30 net, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A mysterious cross for which a detective, a strange Italian, a girl with violet eyes, a bounder 
by name of Willeutts, and a strange woman whom the Italian had hypnotized and deceived is the 
prize for which Hawkins, a dead-broke Harvard (’07) man, is set on to keep watch of and find. The 
adventures he goes ——— are enough to raise the dead. He is tangled up with the violet-eyed 


girl, neacly killed by the Italian doctor, discovers a prisoner behind a green door who is incited to 
murder, stops the hypnotized woman from committing suicide, punches the head of the bounder, 
wins the pretty girl, ultimately, and marries her to find that the mysterious cross and an old book 
that goes with it give the key to the location of a vast and fabulous treasure of jewels, diamonds 
and other precious stones, which, of course, belong to his wife. The story is dedicated to those 
“who love a story for the story’s sake,” and it is just that kind of a story. The Crimson Cross, 
by Charles Edmonds Walk and Millard Lynch, with illustrations in color by Will Grefe, 275 pages, 
$1.00 net, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, Il. 

Four ideas forcefully impress themselves upon my mind as I finish the reading of The Flirt 
First, the artistry of the author and his profound knowledge of the flirt as a type; second, the awful- 
ness of the life of such a heartless, soulless creature; third, the pain her selfishness creates in others; 
and fourthly, what fools men are to be carried away by such heartless, selfish “hellions,” as the 
mother of one of the men of the story called the flirt who had stolen her son’s heart. 

The book actually gives one the horrors to read it, and yet it fascinates, and when one knows 
it is true—sadly too true—he sees that the benefit from such stories comes from the awful warnings 
they convey. Booth Tarkington’s genius is undoubted, but one cannot help wishing he would use 
it for better, sweeter, nobler, more healthful purposes. Tbe Flirt, by Booth Tarkington, 378 pages, 
with illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood, $1.25 net, Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, New York. 

Did you ever think what Christmas would be without any Christmas? They tried it at Old 
Trail Town. There had been a failure, money was scarce, everybody discouraged, so a town-meet- 
ing was held, speeches made and finally resolutions passed that there was to be no Christmas, no 
giving of presents, no Santa Claus, no rejoicing, no “nothing.” But somehow it wouldn’t work, 
and the reason why is beautifully set forth by ; Gale in her charming little story. Get it and 
read it, and let all the grumpy, soreheaded, sour-countenanced, never-laugh kind of people of your 
neighborhood read it. It will do you all good. Christmas, by Zona Gale, with six illustrations in 
color by Leon V. Solon, 243 pages, $1.30 net, The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center cf 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINC 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almona-sha;ed dessert 
confectioa with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Your friends stand waiting at your elbow 
when you use 


By Every Mail THE HOMEPHONE 


No waits; No wrong connections, and 
absolute privacy. 





the oldest and largest savings bank in the 
Southwest is brought to you. 














Through its Banking by Mail Department 
you can identify yourself with this great bank- Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ing institution—the logical bank for the sav- 716 S_ Olive Street Contract Dept. F 98 
ings depositor. 

Opening an account or making deposits— a] 


it can all be done without coming to the bank 
in person, and with every assurance of safety. er = ni 

Write us for full information on how to 
bank by mail. 

4% on Term Savings Accounts, interest paid twice 
a year. 

3% on Savings Accounts, interest payable monthly, 
and computed on the minimum monthly balance when 
it does not fall below $300. This account may be 
checked against without presenting your pass-book. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE $ 3,400,000.00 
RESOURCES MORE THAN = 47,000,000.00 


EGURITYW trust 
& SAVINGS BANK 


SECURITY BLDG. EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Fifth and Spring First and Spring 
LOS ANGELES 



















Rates the SAME 
all the year round. 









































10¢ THE copr 1 DOLLAR A YEAR 
oO s d | 
ie 
BRAT NI; King Edward ; 
| 
AND fl t | e 
ole 4 
A FIREPROOF, Class A,Concrete 
Building. Telephones, Steam Heat, |& 
Hot and Cold Water in everyroom. |£ 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS e 
Single Room, 75c and $1.00 
Two People, $1.00 and $1.50 ®& 
ROOMS WITH BATH: 2 
DEVOTED $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 : 
TO THE MESSMORE’S DINING ROOM = 
NATURE in Hotel. 22 years catering to the business | 
CURE men of Los Angeles. 
spucamen ¥ KING EDWARD HOTEL CO., 
OF THE Walter E. Smith, Vice Pres. and Manager 
5 PEOPLE 
3 AND 
S MEDICAL 
FREEDOM 

















| THE NATUROPATHIC PUBLISHING iC COMPA) 


2 Sneatss _ ~CALIPORN 
_ i- ol 
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every. Cun 


American ™™4 





should see 


Te Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Over a mile deep—13 miles wide—217 miles Long and colored like a sunset. 
Also 


Te Yosemite Valley 


A wonderland of towering cliffs—Tremendous waterfalls—and trees thousands 
and thousands years old. If interested send for picture folders 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A. P. T. M., Santa Fe Ry., Los Angeles. 

















The Man Who Put the - 
EEs in FEET Egan School .¢ Music 


Look for this Trade-Mark Picture on the 


Label when buying and Drama 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE eacuaty 


Trade- Mark The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, Achin; 
Feet. Sold everywhere. 25c. Sample FREE, Address MUSICAL DEPARTMENT: 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. Vocal: Thomas Taylor Drill 

Stanley F. Widener 

Florence Wadsworth Wallace 
Piano: Brahm van den Berg 
Piatrtmontal Paper of Edith Lillian Clark 
MARRY RICH i RY fe : Senora Matildita & Assistants 
riageable Je with means, FREE. Sealed. Eisher sas. Fencing: Richard Kruger & Assistants 
STAD COR. CLUB, Gray’s Lake, til. Drama: C. 











Sf? MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW ee 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH Violin: Jaime Overton 


2 Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach F LYCEUM DEPARTMENT—( Talent for 


every part of nose, throat and lungs. Recommended ; 


by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh *4 all purposes ) 
throat, lung and nervous troubles, 14x17x474 in. ; M. GREENING, Representative 


; omens week's tal you want ey ts LOCATION — (After Se September, 1913) 
PRESENT LOCATION 
Entire Top Floor Majestic Theatre Bldg. 


FRANK C. EGAN, Principal and Director 
EDWARD NEFF, 


Phone 60371; Main 3357 (Barker Bros. planos used ) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bring Buyer and Seller Together 


In this classified department will be inserted advertisements of a clean and reliable character 


up to 14 lines, at the rate of 50 cents per line. 


trations nor display features will be permitted in this department. 


None will be inserted of less than 2 lines. No illus- 


Our policy, which excludes 


medical, palmistry, fortune-telling or misleading advertisements, or advertisements of unreliable 


parties or commodities, 


also prevails in this department, and the business management will — 
resa 


Giate prompt notice from Out West readers of any such that may get in by false pretense. Ad 


all letters pertaining to this department to 


OUT WEST 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








AMUSEMENTS— aia 


BELASCO THEATER 
MAIN STREET, bet. 3rd and 4th sts., 
Matinees Thursday, Sat. and Sun. 





ORPHEUM 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE, 
Broadway, bet. Sixth and Seventh. 
PANTAGES VAUDEVILLE 
BROADWAY NEAR MERCANTILE. 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
BROADWAY BETWEEN Ist and 2nd. 
All week—Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
MAIN STREET NEAR SIXTH. 








BROADWAY NEAR EIGHTH. 


Send list of wants. 


ADVICE 


HAVE YOU PROPERTY to rent or sell? 
There’s a customer or a tenant waiting to reach 
a through the Want Columns of Out West. 
Results are certain, 

CALIFORNIA BOOKS 

Old, Rare and Out of Print books relating to 
California, Arizona Indians, Mexico and West. 
Good books of all kinds 
bought and sold 

DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 8. Hill Street - - - Los Angeles, Cal. 


MUSIC—“She Was Just A Little Girl Like 
You,” the season’s song success; postpaid with 
latest song hit catalog, 10c; address Jasper 
Johnson & Co., Detroit. 





LYCEUM 


_ CLUNES Fifth and Main Sts. 
EMPRESS Spring Street, near Fifth 
HOTELS— —_ 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL __ 
FIFTH AND SPRING. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 
FIFTH NEAR MAIN. 


TUCKER’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Male and Female Help of all kinds 
2114 W. Second St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
INDIAN BUSINESS FOR SALE 
The owner of the oldest established and best 
Indian blanket, basket, bead, curio and leather 
business in the West desires to secure a partner 
with money for the enlargement and extension 
of the business. None but principals need 
apply, and one who is willing to devote his time 
to the business is preferred. Apply to the 
Editor of Out West, 218 New High St., Los 
Angeles. 








BLANCHARD HALL 
STUDIO BUILDING devoted exclusively 
to Music, Art and Science. Largest Studio 
building in the West. F. W. Blanchard, 233 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANE. 

MORE THAN 80,000 depositors. Resources 
exceed $47,500,000,00. Special SavingsAccounts, 
3 per cent. Term deposits, 4 percent. Larg- 
est Safe Deposit Vaults in the West. Securit 
Building, 5th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TOILET ARTICLES— 
FINGER NAIL POLISH 
SEND 10 CENTS for a 25 cent package of 


Finger Nail Polish. A trial order of just what 
you want. 1629 Van Ness, Los Angeles, Cal. 











I have a collection of Northern Indian Baskets 
sent to me for sale. Shall be glad to send photo- 
graphs and full description to intending purchaser. 
The prices are low either for a collector or dealer. 
Apply to George Wharton James, 218 New High 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Metaphysical Circulating Library 
Los Angeles 


611 GRANT BLDG. 


BoOoKS FOR SALE 


Hours 12 to 8 p. m. Home Phone A171! 
Dues 25c.:per month 


$2.50 ear 
Mail Orders qremply, Pilled. 
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vor PRINTING 


HE NEAT appearance of 
T your business stationery 
and advertising schemes is 


an important factor to you, Mr. 
sueraae ace WILL A. KISTLER CO 
and dignity of your business is ° ° 
enhanced by the like qualities 
- ti 7 
and go ~~ a Se ae 218 New High 
your business success that 
should not be ignored. Street 
{ Books and booklets, trade 
ublications, magazines, cata- 
jogues, , Prospectuses, brochures, 
Se ei eae ae 
rintable—are 
handled by this Erm in a thor- LOS ANGELES, 
ough and up-to-date manner. CALIFORNIA 























r 1000 Miles of “Trolley Trail” in Operation : 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 








FROM 
HERE 

TO 

THERE, 

MOST 

EVERY WHERE 

IN 

“THE 

LAND 

OF 

HEART'S 

DESIRE.” IT. 





SK LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE TRAFFIC MANAGER PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES* CAL. FOR INFORMATION ON WORLD'S BEST TROLLEY TRIPS 
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A DOG’S FOOT 
ihe eo 


Pd Ae 
a. | ° ee 4 
LOV 
e all surfaces. e tread surf: ith “U” shaped 
lettering) | SS SsS 
surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 


pery 
35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 
eee eens oPleces sies gene tanbet 
e oO ° 
422 Henne Building dealer. ay ay 2 write | for prigen. 100-page. Catalogue of 


Call F 2577 C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
Street, B 





OSTON MASS. 


Perle KODAKS 


AMATEUR FINISHING IS OUR STUNT 
_ WE FLY HIGH ON QUALITY 
BUT HAVE ‘HIT THE GROUND ON PRICE 


Removed to 623 South Spring St. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM sevests carly writhie ot 423'North Main Se Los' Angeles 


PATENTS $ 180,340.00 $ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D.C. 
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“HOUSE OF COMFORT” 


Hotel Manx 


Powell Street at O’Farrell. 


San Francisco’s best located and most 


ge yh ge Running Ice Water 
in each room. Commodious 


lobby. Metropolitan 
service. 


TARIFF. 


30 Suites, Bedroom, Parlor and Bath $3.50 
to $4.00 


t sample rooms $1.50 up 
ae week or month. 


vn CHESTER 


“MEET ME AT THE MANX” 


50 








NAILINE 





FINGER 
NAIL 


y 


SHINE F@eyw 
B wl Is 


Sod 10€ Sepere. 


Brilliant 
Stytish 
Inexpensive 


1629 Van Ness Ave. 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


Paar 











Biggest— Bargain — Ever — Offered! 
In Mail Order Business for Beginners and Others. 
1. The —y" = 3 firms who will print you circulars 

your own copy f 

, 2. Address of frm who will furnish you letterheads 

ree. 

3. How you can get envelopes (your return card 


ar ym : 
of 50 firms who want circulars mailed. 
5. 10 ay ay furnish you with circulars your name 
punted on free. 

. A big combination of several hundred and 
sane in which you can insert your at a very 
low cost. 

we of the “Monthly Mail,” “For You” the 
, mail order magazine and mail- 


t exchange, story 
ing 500 names of reliable circular mailers with whom 
ou can exchange and whorwill help you secure bus- 


9. Sample copies of the Mechanical Digest, the 
agazine, ea _* World, Mail Order 
Journal, Schemes, Circular M aoe ihenet, 3 Mail Or- 
der Advocate, eMail Order Herald and several other 
good mail trade op. These alone worth $3.00 
10. Address o t epeientes Se wane you can starta 
business for $1.00. 
papers which will insert your 
od Se 0 Se sente and yes mail 100 papers. 
assorted 


and circulars 
“How hm Can Make $50 
per 1,00. 

16. The names of 20 firms who paid me cash to 
mail circulars. 

17. Plan to have your ad inserted in papers at less 
than publisher's price. All of the 17 articles and much 
more valuable information for 25c. Money order, coin 
or stamps. Yes 25c That's all. But send now to. 
Melvin E. Churchill, Houston, Texas. 
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Are You Interested? 








E HAVE all the file of the OUT 
5 “WEST and LAND OF SUN- 
SHINE from June, 1804, the initial 
numbers, to the present date. You 
should coyplete your file as it is and 
will be valuable. 
zines contain original writings of some 
of the brightest minds of the West. 


; These old Maga- 














ADDRESS: 


OUT WEST FILE DEPARTMENT 


218 NEW HIGH ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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ARE YOU RECEIVIN’ SATISFACTORY DIVIDENDS ON YOUR 
SAVINGS? 











Where can you find 2 safer in- 
vestment or a greater producer 
ef large dividends than in build- 
ing “HOMES” such as shown 
im the Mlustration? 


We are building just such 
“HOMES” in the Hillandale 
Tract, comprising 204 of the 
mest sightly foothill lots. 


Would you not like te be a 





Information can be obtained by addressing— 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDING & INVESTMENT COMPANY 




























Dep’t of Publicity 575 Eagle Rock Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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OUT WEST ADVERTISING SECTION 


LINE OF 
LOW 
ALTITUDES 


El Paso and Rock Island 


Through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Illinois 


**Golden State Limited”’ 


An exclusively first-class train through to 
Chicago- 


All-steel equipment 








© 





Perfectly appointed 

Observation club car, with library, Victrola, 
and stock reporis and news bulletins by 
wire 

Dining car service unexcelled 

CLOSE CONNECTION AT CHICAGO WITH 

LIMITED TRAINS EAST 
Leaves Los Angeles 9:45 a. m. Daily. 
Arrives Chicago 10:45 p 


“THE CALIFORNIAN” 


Another fast train for both first-class and 
tourist travel 
Leaves Los Angeles 12:30 p. m. Daily. 
Arrives Chicago 1:30 p. m. 
THROUGH CARS TO KANSAS CITY AND 
CHICAGO 
Re adb« d rock-ballast« d and oiled 








Oil-burning locomotives 
Electric Automatic Block Signals. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Los Angeles Offices 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones—Main 8322, 10171 
STATION Fifth and Central Ave. 
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Are You Going to 


LOS ANGELES 


3 ANGELES is without question the most Comfortable city in the United 
States, both Winter and Summer. 

S ANGELES climate in winter is like that of the Eastern and New Eng- 
land States in May and June. 

ANGELES in winter has roses in abundance, and its neighboring city 
of Pasadena has its annual Rose Tournament on New Year’s 
Day. 

3 ANGELES has ascore of delightful beach resorts, such as Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park, Venice, Redondo, Long Beach, Alamitos, 
Bay City, Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa, all within 
an hour of the center of. the city by commodious electric 
cars. 

ANGELES has 500 hotels and apartment houses, including some of 
the best appointed hotels in the United States, at moderate 
prices, conforming to the accomodations. 

LOS ANGELES has the largest and best Cafeterias in the nation, affording 
a most economical method of living for tourists of moderate 
means. 

LOS ANGELES county is constructing 300 miles of model roadways, for 
which it has bonded itself for $3,500,000 and is a Paradise 
for Automobiles. Take your automobiles with you. 

LOS ANGELES roadways in winter are fragrant with the odor of orange 
blossoms, which frequently cover the trees while the yellow 
fruit is still hanging to the branches. 

LOS ANGELES is famous for its sea fishing. Tuna, Black Sea Bass (up 
to 300 pounds), Yellowtail, Barracuda, Rock Bass and 
Mackerel are abundant, and sportsmen from all parts 
of the world go to Los Angeles to fish. 

LOS ANGELES is about completing the Los Angeles Aqueduct, one of the 
greatest water conduits of the world, 240 miles long, of 
which 30 miles was tunnel work through the mountains, 
at a cost of $25,000,000, and with a capacity of 20,000 
miner’s inches—sufficient to supply a city of 2,000,000 
inhabitants with an abundance of pure mountain water. 
For further information and literature address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 























HEALTH RESTORED BY 


NATURE METHODS 


The most Ideal Location for Climate, 
Quietude, Scenery and Ease of Access in 
America—located on the world-famed 
Coronado peninsula—within half an hour 
of San Diego. We produce results noth- 
ing short of marvelous. The nervous, dys- 
peptic, “run-down,” “overworked,” recup- 
erate and build up astonishingly under our 
regime which is the most simple and natu- 
ral known. Sun baths, Air baths, Hot 
and Cold Water, Electric Light, Mud, and 
all other Natural Baths and Packs, Swed- 
ish Movements and Mechano-Therapy, 
Open Air Sleeping, Scientifically Balanced 
Food, the Milk Diet, etc., comprise our 





“Medicines.”” No drugs whatever are used 
WE SECURE THE RESULTS. Write 
for illustrated booklet telling of our 


Health Home written by George Wharton 
James, Editor OUT WEST. 


The Health Home and School 


DR. TELL BERGGREN, Proprietor and Director 
624-634 East Bay Boulevard 
CORONADO,” - - CALIFORNIA 














DATES 


WE are making an im- 
~ortation of  off-shoots 
ae choicest varieties 
grown in Persian Gulf 
region, and in North 
Africa, for delivery next 
Spring. Send for pamph- 
et. 


BUDDED 
AVOCADOS 


of choicest and most valu- 
able varieties now ready 
The TAFT, California's 
premier avocado, boxed 
or balled, $4 per tree. 

FEIJOAS. CHERI- 
MOYAS, and other sub- 
tropical fruiting plants 
and trees. We grow only 
sub-tropical fruits of 
proven adaptability and 
of sterling merit. Send 
for pamphlets. 


WEST INDIA GARDENS, 


ALTADENA, CAL. 
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Polarine Oil is the best oil you can get 





for your motor, whatever the make. 


It retains its body and feeds unifo:mly 


ander all running conditions. 
It leaves no carbon. 


POLARINE TRANSMISSION 
LUBRICANTS. Prepared ia 
erent consistencies to meet 
the particular mechanical con- 
ditions existing in different 


POLARINE GREASES. Ua- 
equalled friction-reducing val- 
ae wherever a solid lubricaat 
is required. 

Write to-day for the Polarine 
~ to the nearest agency 
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STANDARD OIL CO. 


INCORPORATED ) 




















The German Savings 


and Loan Soclety 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks 
of San Francisco 
The following Branches for Receipt and Payment of 
Deposits only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St., 
Between 21st and 22nd. ~ 

Richmond District Branch, S. W. 
Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. 

Haight Street Branch, S. W. Cor. 
Haight and Belvedere. 


December 31st 1912: 
Assets . ° . ° ° ° ° $53,315,495.84 
Capital actually paid up in Cash 1,000,000.00 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,708,879.63 
Employees’ Pension Fund 148,850.22 
Number of Depositors ° ° ° 59,144 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o’cleck P. M. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’elock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. 
for receipts of deposits only. 
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have been established over @ years. By our system 
PIANO of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstasces 


can own a VOSE piano. We taxe old instruments 
in exchange and deliver the new piaso ia your 


home freeof expense. Write for Catalogue D and explauations. 
VOSE&SONS PIANO CO. 
Please mention “Ow West” when writing te advertisers, << 


Botten, Mace 


¥ 














